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THE ROLE OF THE ARCHITECT 


OST parish priests find themselves at one time or another 

concerned with the practical problems connected with 
maintaining, or enlarging, the buildings entrusted to their care. 
It may be that they have to embark upon providing the build- 
ings necessary for the life of the parish, and they may even have 
to find the land upon which to build. The pitfalls awaiting the 
uninitiated are many, and few—if they are wise—plunge into 
these affairs without seeking the advice of those who, by their 
training and experience, can assist in the handling of these 
matters. 

The administrative clergy of the diocese are always in touch 
with professional people of proved ability and integrity, and 
can recommend those whom they consider suitable to the par- 
ticular circumstances. It follows, therefore, that few parish priests 
go through their careers without having contact with architects, 
and the purpose of this article is to review or explain the rela- 
tionship which is thereby created. It can be said that these 
relationships are, in the main, extremely good, but one some- 
times hears of cases where they are otherwise. The causes can be 
attributed mostly to (a) clash of personalities, and (5) lack of 
understanding by either party of the problems and difficulties. 

Very few people outside the profession are conversant with 
the functions performed by the architect. So many think of him 
purely as an artist and, since artists generally are believed to be 
temperamental, they anticipate his being unrealistic and prob- 
ably unbusinesslike. Actually few architects succeed in these 
days unless, in addition to being artists, they are also thoroughly 
versed in modern constructional methods, building law, and the 
intricacies of the bureaucratic State. They must also run their 
practices upon businesslike lines if they are to remain solvent. 

Let it be assumed that a parish priest has approached an 
architect with a view to enlarging one of the parish buildings, 
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or that he proposes to embark upon a new building project. In 
the first place, he will explain his needs in the broadest terms, 
leaving the architect to suggest the lines upon which the best 
solution can be found. He will appreciate the problem both 
aesthetically and economically. If the enlargement of an existing 
building is contemplated, planning cannot be done until the 
buildings have been measured and plotted. If plans of the 
buildings are available they have to be checked and verified 
before extensions can be planned. 

In due course, the architect will produce his preliminary 
sketch showing how he proposes to provide the additional 
accommodation, and it is only then that the parish priest will 
find his own ideas crystallizing, and his own particular likes and 
dislikes will come to his mind. This stage is, perhaps, the most 
difficult of all, because both parties may feel that they know 
which is the right course to follow. It should be remembered, 
however, that the sketch plan produced is the one the architect 
has selected from the several solutions he has prepared. His 
training has taught him that there are many answers to a given 
planning problem, and to his client he produces the one which 
he feels to be the best. We will assume that agreement is reached 
and that this stage has been happily negotiated. Whilst he was 
preparing his plan, the architect had the cost of the scheme very 
much in his mind, since he knows that he is expected to preduce 
a good solution at a reasonable figure. He-knows further that 
unless he does so he will not have a satisfied client, and few 
architects wish to add this complication to the many others 
which arise in the normal course of their work. He will, there- 
fore, have some general idea of the approximate costs involved, 
but it cannot be more than that, particularly in 1951, when 
these are rising month by month. 

If the project is to go forward from this stage the prepara- 
tion of working drawings must then be undertaken, a task of no 
small magnitude since they will be the drawings from which the 
contractor will construct the building. Everything will be shown 
upon them, from the sizes and depths of the foundations, to the 
details of the chimney-stacks. Consideration will also have to be 
given to the needs of services involved, i.e. electrical, heating, 
gas, etc., etc., and the plans will have to show how these things 
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are co-ordinated. Completion of these drawings will enable us 
to enter the next phases of the scheme, which are the obtaining 
of the various approvals required by National and Local Govern- 
ment. Since the War, as is well known in other spheres, there 
has been a spate of legislation and control and building is 
affected to perhaps an even greater extent than many other 
things. Little serious building can now be done without com- 
plying with the following regulations: (a) Building Licence, 
(6) Town and Country Planning Act, (c) Local Building By- 
Laws, (d) Centra] Land Board. If school buildings are involved, 
approval must also be obtained from the County and Ministry 
of Education. If the buildings have sustained damage by enemy 
action, negotiations with the War Damage Commission will be 
necessary in addition. 

When all these bodies have given consent, and the process 
may occupy many months (in some cases they have occupied a 
year or more), the project can then be regarded as ready for the 
next steps to translate it into physical building, but before then 
there is much more for the architect to do. He must furnish 
copies of his drawings to a quantity surveyor, who will prepare 
what is known as a bill of quantities. This bill of quantities is 
actually a detailed schedule of every labour and all material 
needed for the construction of the building. In a scheme of 
average size, it may well consist of 100 foolscap pages of items. 
The preparation of this will occupy anything from one to three 
months or more, according to the size of the building, and when 
it is complete, copies of it are sent to contractors who place their 
prices against each and every item listed. The total of these items 
is the contractor’s price for the building, and the one whose 
tender is accepted will be held to them throughout the contract 
except insofar as they are affected by rises in labour and 
materials after the contract has been signed. 

Tenders are usually by invitation of those known either to 
the architect or the client, as being firms of repute both as 
regards the quality of the work they do, and as regards their 
financial stability. Much trouble has come about through em- 
ploying firms who do not fulfil these two essentials. 

The contractor having been selected from among those ten- 
dering it then becomes necessary for the architect to prepare a 
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formal contract, which will bind the two parties, i.e. the client 
and the contractor (or builder). 

The terms of this document (obtainable from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects) are the outcome of long experience 
over the years between architects and contractors, and with the 
aid of the lawyers a contract form has come into being which 
safeguards the parties to it. Let it be said quite frankly that the 
role of the architect in a building contract is somewhat unusual 
in that he occupies the position of a quasi-arbitrator and his 
functions as such are clearly laid down in that document. He 
has to see not only that the building is erected in general accord 
with the plans and specifications, but that the contractor enjoys 
the facilities to which he is entitled, i.e. proper and uninter- 
rupted access to the building site, etc. 

There is one factor which often creeps into a building pro- 
ject, and which causes a great deal of difficulty, and often mis- 
understanding. It is summed up in the word “variations”. 
Variations can be due to (a) causes unknown at the signing of 
the contract, such as old wells beneath the ground, etc., and 
(b) changes of mind by the client. Variations in most cases result 
in extra cost, and as architects are very conscious of this, they do 
all they can to avoid them. Organizing a building scheme effi- 
ciently is a most complicated operation and changes introduced 
once it has begun upset—often quite seriously—the whole chain 
of events. Much of the work which goes into a building is not 
carried out on the building site. Joinery, for instance, is pre- 
pared in the joinery works of the contractor to the particular 
requirements of the job, and he invariably begins to make this 
as soon as the contract is signed, and whilst excavations are 
being done on the foundations. If, therefore, at a later stage a 
change is thought desirable in the plan arrangement, the joinery 
or other articles concerned may not be required, but obviously 
the contractor will expect to be paid for the articles he has 
made, even if they are never delivered to the building. If he 
feels they are of such a nature that they can be adapted for use 
elsewhere, he may compromise on the cost, but it will be rea- 
lized, from the foregoing, that variations are fraught with 
complications, and are to be avoided. 

Although, by the “Conditions of Engagement” laid down by 
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the R.I.B.A., the architect gives “such periodical supervision 
and inspection as may be necessary to ensure that the works are 
being executed in general accordance with the contract, con- 
stant supervision does not form part of the duties undertaken by 
him”. If constant supervision is required, the ‘“‘Conditions of 
Engagement” go on to state that “‘a Clerk of Works shall be 
employed for this purpose. He shall be nominated or approved 
by the Architect, and appointed and paid by the Client. He 
shall be under the Architect’s direction and control’. 

It will be appreciated from the words “‘paid by the Client” 
that this course involves an increase to the total cost. A building 
taking say nine months to erect will incur an added expense in 
the neighbourhood of £450. 

The foregoing explanations have dealt mainly with the role 
of the architect in planning the building and arranging to 
translate the plans into material form. There remains another 
matter which, except to those with actual experience, appears 
to be shrouded in mystery. It concerns professional fees. There 
is really no reason why it should be so, because the R.I.B.A. 
will issue, to anyone applying, a copy of the authorized “‘Scale 
of Professional Charges’’, price threepence. This small booklet 
sets out quite clearly the services performed by the architect, 
and the charges involved, and covers a wide range of varying 
types of service. It is perhaps a truism to say that few of us can 
appreciate the intricacies and difficulties of callings other than 
our own, and the clergy will undoubtedly endorse this whole- 
heartedly. Conducting an architectural practice calls not only 
for professional skill, but for efficiency in the business sense that 
accurate office costings must be kept, to ensure that the practice 
remains solvent. All the usual overheads have to be catered for, 
staff salaries, rent, lighting, heating, stationery and the rest. 
Since building has become one of the main targets for the 
Legislature it has become increasingly difficult to pilot building 
schemes smoothly through the various requisite stages, with the 
result that they are frequently held up for months, and some- 
times years. All this obviously places a serious financial strain 
upon the architect’s resources, since he is reluctant to approach 
clients for payments on account of his services, although the 
‘Scale of Professional Charges” permits him to do so. 
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In the Scale we read: “‘a project shall be deemed to have 
been abandoned or deferred if either (a) the Client notifies the 
Architect to that effect or (6) no contract has been entered into 
or order given for the works within six months of the completion 
by the Architect of the work described.” 

Architectural activities are also governed, as between archi- 
tect and architect, and as between the architect and the general 
public, by the Code of Professional Practice, which regulates 
such things as competitions, limited or otherwise. The Code 
states that “a formal invitation to two or more architects to 
prepare designs for the same project is deemed a limited com- 
petition” and requires them at once to notify the particulars to 
the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 

No mention has been made so far of the vexed question of 
design, architectural “‘styles’’, etc., which subject calls for an 
article to itself. The battle rages on between the traditionalist 
and the modernist. The traditionalist seems to be fast losing 
ground (if he has not already lost), defeated mainly by eco- 
nomics and the rapidly disappearing craftsman. The modernist 
—striving for “honest expression in Architecture’’—is learning 
to avoid the clichés about which he was so enthusiastic in the 
early days and a trend is already discernible which pays tribute 
to the best from the past whilst taking full advantage of modern 
development in constructional methods. 

A well-known architect was once asked what were his hob- 
bies. He replied simply “‘architecture’’ and “making lists of 
things to do in spare time”. Most architects find this to be very 
true and yet find their work satisfying. Longfellow expresses 
this perhaps as well as it has ever been expressed in the following 
lines : 

Ah, to build, to build, 

That is the noblest art of all the arts, 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 

A re merely shadows cast by outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 

A something it is not, surpasses them 

As substance shadow. 


A. Hopspon ARCHARD 
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S a young student I remember picking up the Selected 
Letters of Baron von Hiigel and reading them with avidity. 
I had only the vaguest notion of their author and knew almost 
nothing of Modernism. In spite of the outbursts against Pius X 
(whom I had learnt to revere) and the spirit of insubordination 
to the authority of the Church that was revealed in them, I was 
greatly impressed. More impressed than I knew, for years later 
I found myself repeating and teaching to others some of the 
grand directives on the spiritual life that are contained in these 
letters. I read little enough of von Hiigel’s great books at the 
time. I remember looking into his Eternal Life and being a little 
shocked to find that apparently he had swallowed whole the 
documentary hypothesis of the Pentateuch, and I have read in 
rather than through that encyclopaedia of religion, The Mystical 
Element. Yet the Letters seemed to have given one the essence of 
von Hiigel’s teaching and one can echo Mr de la Bedoyere’s 
hope that a fuller selection may one day be published. 

Gradually, as one read in a variety of books the infinitely 
harrowing story of Modernism, one sensed with amazement the 
equivocal ecclesiastical position of the Baron, and in my youth 
I think one must say that his teaching, if not he himself, was 
still suspect. Catholics rarely referred to his work and the lead- 
ing Catholic journals of his time had never reviewed his books. 
Perhaps it was just as well. The fact that he was influencing 
Anglicans and others, often not Christians, outside the Church, 
did not seem to be any compensation for his own anomalous 
position. Yet Baron von Hiigel’s spirit was pervasive and one 
could hardly escape his influence. 

As the years went by, one realized that von Hiigel’s status 
was altered. The bitter conflicts of Modernism were over, 
Benedict XV had inaugurated an era of peace, and it was clear 
that the Baron was a unique figure who, almost alone, had 
emerged from the ordeal with his honour unsullied, and, so far 
as his own spiritual life was concerned, deepened and sanctified 
by suffering. The purely intellectual aspects of the dispute were 
falling into the background, critical attitudes about the Bible 
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were beginning to be seen to be secondary; the Baron’s own 
knowledge of St Thomas was deepening, and in his later years 
he appeared as something of a seer, a spiritual guide whose 
deep insights into divine things could throw valuable light on 
theological as well as personal problems. 

Not the least virtue of Mr de la Bedoyere’s excellent 
biography! is that he shows Baron von Hiigel in his right pro- 
portions. All through and in spite of many an intellectual boutade 
and even aberration, the Baron remained a man of the Church 
to which he was attached, as he said, by the very roots of his 
being. No doubt earlier in life he did not attach so much impor- 
tance to the “‘institutional” side of religion, and it is immensely 
exhilarating, not to say edifying, to learn that at the very height 
of the Modernist crisis, when the air was full of suspicions and 
recriminations, at the time in fact when he was most rebellious 
against the Church and many thought he was half-lost to 
heresy, he was firmly and deliberately writing into The Mystical 
Element of Religion the necessity of the institutional, corporate 
element for any sane and balanced Christian life. It is clear, too, 
from this book, that the Baron’s appreciation of the mystery 
and sanctity of the Church deepened as he grew older. One can 
imagine how he would have welcomed the renewed study of the 
Church as the Mystical Body, and the joy that the present 
Pope’s encyclicals on that, on the Liturgy and on Holy Scrip- 
ture, would have given him. 

Baron von Hiigel had two qualities, a defect and a virtue, 
that brought him most of the trouble in his life. Although he 
was successful as an intellectual liaison officer between con- 
tinental and English thinkers of very various principles and 
traditions, he had a curious naiveté or trustingness (born surely 
of his own deep religious life) that led him gravely astray with 
Loisy and, to some extent, with Tyrrell. Von Higel never 
understood Loisy’s sceptical and mocking temperament. One 
can forgive the Baron for not seeing the cloven hoof in Loisy’s 
L’ Evangele et I’ Eglise when so many other eminent scholars in 
France and elsewhere were deceived. But he always remained 
optimistic about Loisy’s religious development and maintained 
communication with him to the end, long after it was evident 
1 The Life of Baron von Hiigel. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Dent. 2535.) 
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to everyone else that Loisy had ceased to be a Christian or 
perhaps even a theist. Loisy was undoubtedly the villain of the 
piece, the Baron’s evil genius, and his mocking comments on 
von Hiigel’s long and affectionate letters make painful reading. 

Nor did he understand Tyrrell, who in this book appears as 
much less the enfant terrible of the Society than we have been 
given previously to understand. The lightning flashes of Tyrrell’s 
mind, his sheer naughtiness where authority was concerned, his 
tendency to carry things to extremes, dazzled the Baron who 
looked for depths in him that perhaps were not there. Yet, as a 
man, as one whom nothing less than God would satisfy. Tyrrell 
was infinitely superior to Loisy, and his last months and end 
have the pathos of tragedy. Mr de la Bedoyere has given us the 
clearest as well as the most sympathetic account of his end we 
have yet had. 

But the reason why von Hiigel clung to these dubious friends 
was that he had a high sense of honour and loyalty. He hoped 
for the best, it is true, hoped he might be able to act as a 
moderating influence, to be of service at a critical moment (as 
he surely was to Tyrrell before the end), but even apart from 
such considerations, to him they had been friends and he would 
never abandon them. 

The Baron’s naiveté, for all his vast learning, showed itself 
in another way. He too eagerly adopted the conclusions of the 
critics and, what was worse, attributed to them a higher degree 
of truth than they deserved. No doubt he was fighting for 
liberty of expression within the Church, he was more concerned 
that the Scientific Method should be recognized by the Church 
than that certain positions should be permitted or endorsed, 
but his outbursts against the restrictive action of the Roman 
Congregations were often over matters of detail which he 
regarded as established. If he had been able to take a more 
detached view, he would not have had such bitter thoughts 
against the Church and would have been of greater assistance 
to his friends. But his ardent temperament and the prolonged 
reading of German critics made this impossible. Mr de la 
Bedoyere fairly comments that much of the Baron’s scholar- 
ship is dated and it is not for that that men will go back to him. 
No, Baron von Hiigel will live as a spiritual writer, His 
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fundamental interest was in Mysticism in the deepest and widest 
sense, his greatest book, The Mystical Element, started from the 
study of an obscure mystic and ended as a vast philosophico- 
theological treatise ; and his study of theology was incidental to 
his study of mysticism. But one of the most valuable aspects of his 
work, and one by which he showed himselfin advance of his time, 
was his effort to bring together theology and mysticism so that 
one would throw light on the other. In this he anticipated all 
that is best in modern theological and mystical writing. Indeed, 
his objection to Scholasticism was that it was nothing more than 
an orthodox rationalism, desiccating for the spirit, and super- 
ficial (p. 115). 

Here is an interesting point which Mr de la Bedoyere does 
not comment on. Von Hiigel, complaining of Dr Mivart’s lack 
of spiritual seriousness, detected in him “‘precisely the weakness, 
as he saw it, of the Church’s professional apologists . . .”” who 
differ from Mivart and his neo-scholastic antagonists in their 
conclusions, of course, but “‘they do not differ enough from him 
in their tone and temper of mind” (ibid.). And Bedoyere con- 
tinues, ‘It was not so much the positions taken by the authori- 
ties that troubled him (von Hiigel)—after all he was to maintain 
them substantially in later life—as the apparently superficial, 
inadequate, at bottom unspiritual reasons and motives for which 
they appeared to hold them” (ibid.). The Baron knew little 
enough at this time of St Thomas, though no doubt he was not 
unfamiliar with the dry scholastic text-books of his time, and he 
knew nothing of the personal spiritual life of those he liked to 
call ‘‘the authorities”. The point is that there was little evidence 
that their spiritual life was anything more than a private and 
personal pietism. Mystical prayer fell into disrepute in the 
eighteenth century and stayed there. Theology had continued 
as if it were a closed system without much reference to life, and 
it was precisely this divorce between theology and piety that 
exacerbated the Baron, though he did not, I think, fully realize 
it. At any rate it shows once again how he was in advance of his 
time. Then the scholastic revival was still something new; now 
it has been re-absorbed into the life of the Church, with the 
happiest results. 

The other dominant interest of Baron von Hiigel was in the 
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thought and philosophy of his day. He was deeply concerned 
that developments in science with their reactions upon the per- 
sonal thinking of so many excellent men should have cut them 
off from religion. He saw religion as one of the vital and 
necessary elements of life and hence his life-long efforts to 
expound a philosophy of religion, to discover all that was best 
in apparently unreligious philosophies, and to integrate them 
into a sounder synthesis. Hence, too, his vivid awareness of 
agnosticism and all the other secularist trains of thought of his 
time. He was one of the few men who sought to meet this situa- 
tion and to break down the barriers between the most intelligent 
men of his time and Christianity. In other words, although he 
repudiated the title, he was one of the few effective apologists of 
his time, and neither then nor since has he been given all the 
credit that was his due in this matter. 

If he was utterly trusted by men of other communions or 
none it was because he showed a deep respect for their work, and 
took the trouble to understand what they had really said. It is 
typical that he sometimes interpreted their utterances as aspira- 
tions for the highest and inevitable that sometimes he was 
wrong. But such a generous spirit has always done more good 
than harm in the long run. 

In all this, he has, it seems to me, a lesson to teach us today. 
We have our own contemporary situation; it is our duty to 
understand it as it were from within, if we are going to win men 
back to Christ. Too often one notices a radical hostility to our 
times, a hostility that can only have the effect of blinding us to 
the realities of modern life. 

Baron von Hiigel, then, exercised a lay-apostolate, unofficial 
and free-lance. He wanted to be left alone, and as Mr de la 
Bedoyere reveals, it is thanks to the wisdom of Cardinal Bourne 
that he was left alone. 

But when all his scholarship is obsolete, when the intellectual 
conflicts and anxieties of his day have become mere history, 
Baron von Hiigel will still have a message as a spiritual writer. 
And this brings us back to Selected Letters. 

What is it that they gave one so many years ago, and that 
has lasted? One might mention two words, not very elegant 
ones, perhaps not even English, but which were somehow 
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creative. They were “‘creatureliness”’, the creatureliness of man, 
deeply conscious of his worthlessness before God. It is the 
corollary of the Transcendence of God which was the leit-motiv 
of the Baron’s thought. The second was the “‘Prevenience of 
God’’, God’s transcendence, I take it, as active, all but over- 
whelming us so that we have but to rest in the hands of God. 
One linked it, perhaps incorrectly, with St Thomas’ teaching 
on God and on Grace, and it seemed to bring one to the very 
ground of humility. 

The second lesson one took from him was that business 
about the fruitfulness of ‘‘tension” in the Christian life. Not a 
straining (von Hiigel’s word), anxious spirit—he never ceased 
to warn people against that—but the interplay of the natural 
and the supernatural which seemed to him to be necessary for 
a balanced and wholesome Christian life. One liked his recom- 
mendations to read secular literature, the Greek and Latin 
classics, for instance, alongside Christian writers, the Fathers or 
the great spiritual writers (von Hiigel had no place for little 
books, second-hand, and too often third-rate, books). As he says 
somewhere, the exclusive concentration on religious literature 
and things leads to a narrowness which is not according to the 
Christian spirit and to a certain aridity, bringing fatigue and 
perhaps disillusionment. Psychologically he is surely right, and 
this union between nature and grace seems once again to bring 
von Hiigel close to St Thomas. 

There were, too, his great teaching of the “‘costingness”’ (as 
he called it) of all spiritual effort, and he seemed to attach a 
special importance to it; and the realistic and compassionate 
way he spoke of the place of suffering in the Christian life. These 
are lessons that last a lifetime. 

All this Mr de la Bedoyere sums up excellently in one short 
paragraph: “The paradox, doubtless, remains—the paradox 
which, however, fitted into his own philosophy of spiritual pro- 
gress through the constant interplay and tension between two 
seemingly contrary poles, the fruitful movement of our life, not 
being in a straight line or a circle, but in a strained and distended 
ellipse, bringing together in the act of ‘costing’ living the con- 
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anew the ardent endeavour to find some unification,’ the baron 
quoted from his teacher in this matter, Troeltsch, in his paper 
on ‘The Specific Genius of Christianity’ ” (p. 341). 

Finally, Baron von Hiigel struck one as a modern spiritual 
guide, as a modern man involved in all the tensions and 
anxieties of his generation, looking error and heresy in the face, 
and wrestling with them in his own soul, speaking a curious, 
characteristic English which was torn out of him by his spiritual 
ardour and intellectual effort, and which yet bit into one’s mind. 
Above all he saw the need in himself, as in his contemporaries, 
for a real contact with God; for the non-Christian, an obscure 
longing, for himself, an ardent and conscious desire; and that 
no doubt explains his approach to religion through mysticism. 
Moreover, he spoke as one who had wrestled with real problems, 
and so often his message was the direct fruit of his own painful 
and “costing” experience. The fact that he was a layman, 
married and esteeming his marriage for the holy thing it was, 
and tenderly loving his daughters, gave his message a peculiar 
cogency. No doubt he made mistakes—his attitude to Church 
authority during the Modernist crisis, as Mr de la Bedoyere 
makes clear, cannot be defended; he had his limitations (the 
whole question of the liturgy seems to have remained outside 
his scope); and for all his emphasis on the necessity of the 
Church, his religious views were extremely personal, expressed 
in a language that sometimes is almost esoteric. But for all that, 
in an age of secularism he stood uncompromisingly for the 
primacy of the spiritual and for the supreme Reality by which 
he lived and which ceaselessly he proclaimed. 


jJ. D. Cricuton 
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LAIMS have been made at times on behalf of the liturgy for 
giving people what is termed a living faith. It is the relation- 
ship of the liturgy to the average Catholic which is considered : 
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to the child or the adult who already believes in the truths 
taught by the Church and who has some knowledge of what 
they imply. The experience of St Augustine provides a good 
example of faith deepened by the liturgy. In the Confessions he 
describes the effect of the liturgy of the church at Milan upon 
his soul shortly after his baptism: 
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How plentifully did I weep in those hymns and psalms, being 
touched to the very quick by the notes of the Church, so sweetly 
singing. Those words did flow into mine ears, and the Truth 
which was contained therein distilled melting into my heart, and 
from thence the affection of piety did overflow, so that my tears 
ran streaming down, and happy did I find myself therein. 


This occurred after the long struggle which led him to the 
Church, and after a considerable amount of study in the | 
matters of the Catholic religion. It demonstrates the effect upon | 
one who has said “Credo”, and submitted to the saving waters |. 
of baptism. To discuss precisely what this effect may be is the 7 
purpose of what follows, yet it must be noted at once that it is 
different from the effect of the liturgy upon the non-believer ; we 
are considering here one who has attained to faith and is not 
striving after it. 

The influence upon others of the faithful besides St Augus- 
tine is a known fact. It may be asked, however, what brings 
about this effect, and why many in our modern world seem to 
remain so unappreciative of the liturgy of their Faith, so un- 
touched by it. One explanation might be that given by an 
American educator nearly twenty years ago: 


The Catechism way, begotten of the Protestant revolt, has 
dominated the teaching of religion for too long. We have expec- 
ted too much from doctrinal instruction. Practice and habit are 
more important in religious education. . . . The child is not 
formed to the image of Christ by formulas learned, but by acts. 

Nowadays the people do not read the words of the early 
Fathers ; they do not study theology. Before the era of the Cate- 
chism, the people learned their theology by praying and living | 
with the Church. The liturgy was then the Catechism, the ] 


1St. Augustine, Confessions, Book IX, Chap. VI 
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theology of the people, and it remains today the most striking, 
most widespread, most popular, and most easily understood 
witness of our Faith. 


These words are typical; the same ideas are expressed today in 
many quarters, and the intention, evidently, is beyond re- 
proach: the desire to make the truths of religion more real to 
the faithful. It is the method proposed that is open to question: 


If we would teach theology to the children and the people, let us 
follow the example of Dr. Parsch in Austria, by avoiding treatises 
and unlocking the Missal and the Ritual. Liturgy more than 
catechismal formulas makes Christ real to the Christian. In fact, 
the liturgy is Christ; Christ praying, Christ lecturing, Christ in 
the Mass living His life again.” 


As might be expected, there is another view which would not 
cast out the catechism entirely, even though admitting the 
shortcomings of our present systems. To set up so complete an 
opposition between the catechism and the liturgy would seem 
parallel with other supposed antinomies in the liturgy current 
in certain writings today: the supposed opposition between 
“liturgical” piety and “private” devotion, for example. Pius XII 
has pointed out not only that there is no such opposition, but 
that there “can be no such opposition”’.® The same would seem 
to be true here. Both have their value, and both should be used 
together. Perhaps that is what these authors intend when they 
speak of “returning to the liturgy”’ ; yet it must be admitted that 
they seem to imply something more extreme. 

These exaggerations have marked much of the liturgical 
movement in recent years; perhaps necessarily so. In a period 
of growth and reaction there is bound to be over-emphasis. 
When one has a particular point to make it is often necessary to 
raise one’s voice. Now that the period of difficult growth seems 
over (at least since the appearance of Mediator Dei) and the 
liturgical movement is coming into its own, the balance may be 
restored. This surely was the intention of the recent encyclical: 

1 John T. McMahon, “Christian Doctrine Through the Liturgy”, Catholic 


Mind (1931), XXIX, pp. 195-6. 
2 Thid., p. 196. 3 Mediator Dei, A.A.S. (1947) XXXIX, p. 537. 
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not to stop the liturgical work, but to set it in its proper perspec- 
tive. It must be admitted that methods of meditation, for 
example, have been over-stressed, so much so that at times the 
methods seemed to use the individual rather than the indi- 
vidual the methods; on the other hand novenas and triduums, 
and private devotions of various kinds have at times clouded 
the view of the strictly liturgical functions. But the fault lies in 
the misuse of these things, not in the practices themselves. 

So here it is not a question of choosing between liturgy or 
catechism, but of combining liturgy with the catechism. The 
two can and should work together. It is true that the cate- 
chism alone does not accomplish the desired effect, yet the fact 
remains that the catechism formulas are valuable for quick, easy 
and concise formulations of what the Catholic faith teaches. The 
danger, of course, is that he who learns only the definition will 
know merely the words, and have no understanding of the 
reality behind it. But the ideal is a firm grasp and a clear under- 
standing of the reality together with a clear-cut, comprehensive 
definition. The basic understanding is paramount. This is true 
also of liturgical forms, as Pius XII reminds us, so that “many 
of the faithful are unable to use the Roman missal even though 
it is written in the vernacular; nor are all capable of under- 
standing correctly the liturgical rites and formulas”. 

To determine how this weal is to be achieved, it may be use- 
ful to discuss in turn the relation of study to the liturgy and the 
relation of liturgy to study. 


Rather than “avoiding treatises’’, it would seem far better 
to introduce the faithful to these and to encourage study in 
order to heighten their appreciation of the liturgy. There is a 
real danger of the liturgy becoming a mere externalism—a 
meaningless rite, or perhaps a substitute for the inward dedica- 
tion of spirit instead of an expression of it. To avoid this, it is 
necessary to teach the people in an orderly manner what the 
Catholic Church is, and what a Catholic life means, for it is 
upon a realization of this that a proper appreciation of the 
liturgy depends. It must be emphasized that the tract “De 
Ecclesia” and the Pauline metaphor of the “Body of Christ’’ 

1 Tbid., p. 561. 
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both refer to the same material object: the Roman Catholic 
Church. In many instances today it is the Church that will draw 
people to God. For many it stands as a symbol of what is still 
good in the world, as opposed to so many forces of evil. Contact 
with the Church, and a gradual appreciation of what the 
Church is, may be the introduction to a study of other Chris- 
tian dogmas with which it is so intimately linked. For many 
in our own day the “‘via empirica” can be really effective and so 
verify the words of the Vatican Council, that “the Church in 
herself . . . is a motive of credibility and an unimpeachable 
testimony of her divine mission’”’.? 

From an interest in the Church there will naturally arise an 
interest in the reason why the Church exists and its place in the 
eternal plan of God. The inquirer will thus be led back, first of 
all to the doctrine of original sin; then to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and the place of Our Blessed Lady in Catholic 
dogma; and a knowledge of the word Incarnate will lead in 
turn to a consideration of the three divine Persons of whom He 
is the Second as well as to a study of the fruits of redemption : to 
a knowledge of grace, the sacraments, and the final consum- 
mation of grace, eternal happiness. In this way the apologetic 
approach to the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ will 
stimulate to a study of the entire system of Catholic truth. The 
inquirer will thus achieve a true “synthesis”, the whole of re- 
vealed truth being seen in its relationship to the Body of Christ 
—that organization of men with which the Christian is in vital 
contact every day of his life.” 

This understanding, of course, must be given to the people 
in a clear, succinct manner. The purpose of instruction will be 
to give them a synthetic view of the truths of their religion, a 
comprehensive view of the whole, rather than a number of 
isolated opinions or doctrines. And it will aim at touching their 
individual lives. With such knowledge the faithful will be able, 
in their own way, to appreciate what has been termed the 
“theological view” of the Church and of the liturgy. They will 
see the importance of the Church in the entire plan, realizing 


1 Denz, 1794. 

2Cf. Mystict Corporis, A.A.S. (1943), XXXV, pp. 198-9; Tromp, Corpus 
Christi Quod Est Ecclesia (Romae, 1946), pp. 4-10; Tromp, De Revelatione Christiana 
(Romae, 1945), pp. 185-93. 
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that it is not merely another human organization, but rather a 
unique body, so intimately joined to Christ as to be called His 
body, so as to form with Him what is termed the “Whole 
Christ”; and thus, not only to exist, but also to act after the 
manner of a person. They will be able in some degree to grasp 
the “theandric” character of the Church in her very life and, 
what is chiefly to the point here, in her liturgical action.? 

Naturally, study need not precede the approach to the 
liturgy. The faithful should be introduced to both at the same 
time; liturgy and study will exercise their influence on the soul 
concomitantly, and so complement each other. What is seen in 
study will be grasped in a more real manner in the living 
Church; and what is seen in the living Church will be more 
completely understood as a result of study. 

There seems to be no other way of avoiding extrinsicism in 
the liturgy. If the faithful lack an understanding of the dog- 
matic bases of the liturgy, their interest in it will naturally be 
limited to that which they can understand : the purely external. 
We shall have many who are interested in the liturgy, but will 
see it only partially. We shall have those who clamour only for 
the re-introduction of ancient symbols; those affected with 
‘‘missal-itis”. We shall have the chant perfectionists who would 
so belabour the minds of the faithful in an effort after the pre- 
cise rendition of each particular phrase that they will forget 
what they are singing and think only of how they are singing it. 
It must be admitted that, studied in this way, chant may be as 
distracting for the faithful as Mozart’s “Twelfth”. Such “soul- 
less”’ singing can intrude upon the singers and the congregation 
as well, and disturb rather than lift up. As Pius XII notes: 


It is not merely a question of recitation or of singing which, how- 
ever perfect according to norms of music and the sacred rites, 
only reaches the ear, but it is especially a question of the ascent 
of the mind and heart to God so that, united with Christ, we may 
completely dedicate ourselves and all our actions to Him.? 


It is not enough merely to introduce congregational singing 
or the chant; something more is needed. The same is true of all 


1 Cf. the pastoral letter of Cardinal Suhard (1947) for a profound and masterful 
treatment of the theandric nature of the Church. 
2 Mediator Dei, A.A.S. XXXIX, p. 574. 
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the elements of the liturgy. When they excite devotion and lead 
to a clearer understanding of what is being done, they are good ; 
when they distract, though they may be beautiful aesthetically, 
they are a hindrance. 

It is the underlying faith that gives real meaning to the 
liturgy, and this is, perhaps, something that had not always been 
properly emphasized in the liturgical movement. It was 
Chateaubriand, speaking of the “unaffected simplicity and, as 
it were, the freshness of faith” of the ancient French hymns, who 
asked: 


Why have we been so much affected during our country missions 
in hearing the labouring people sing at the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament? Those artless strains produced a profound 
emotion because they arose from truth and conviction.! 


It is this truth, this conviction of faith that is of prime inter- 
est: the internal element of the liturgy. This is what enables one 
to see the beauty of the liturgy in a corrugated-iron hut as well 
as in a lofty cathedral, even when accompanied by the devoted 
singing of a congregation which does not even know the names 
“arsis” and “‘thesis”, much less their effect upon the neumatic 
groupings of the Plainsong. 

When the faithful realize the solid dogmatic basis for the 
liturgical action, it will take on a far greater meaning for them. 
Christmas will not only be a festive occasion, but a time for re- 
calling the mercy of God and the infinite love of His eternal Son 
in coming to restore to man what he had lost by original sin. The 
Catholic will then know the liturgy as a whole. As Attwater 
expressed it: 


Anybody with ears to hear can hear the lamentation of a whole 
world during the singing of the Lessons at Matins on the last 
three days of Holy Week, but only he who knows (really knows) 
who is the One betrayed to death can see how beautiful those 
words and notes are.? 


The same is true of the entire liturgical year. A Catholic 
must know the story behind the liturgy if he is to appreciate 


1 Chateaubriand, Génie du christianisme, Part IV, Chap. III. 
2 Attwater, ““The Aesthetic Appeal”, Oratre Fratres (1937), VII, p. 488. 
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fully the life that is there. And such a knowledge does not mean 
a study of the history of each action or each prayer; much less a 
study of the symbolism proper to each practice." It is something 
far more fundamental and also far more elusive that must be 
grasped. It is the marvel of the “ecclesia orans” that must be 
seen: that body of mankind, intimately bound together in 
Christ, and united under the headship of the Roman Pontiff, 
breathing forth sentiments of love, of sorrow, of adoration and 
of hope; performing the actions of a mystic person before the 
throne of God. 

This will not limit the value of perfection in liturgical ser- 
vices. Perfection should be sought, by all means; but it should 
not become the ultimate goal in itself. It should be but a means 
to a greater end. The beauty of the liturgy is thus enhanced, for 
it becomes something internal as well as external. And since the 
external is but the outward expression of what lies within, the 
better the dispositions of soul it is to represent, the greater 
will be the effort for perfection in the outward expression 
itself. 


There is another and more personal benefit to be con- 
sidered: the effect of the liturgy on the truths studied. The 
liturgy is not only an expression but also a spiritual force, and it 
has an effect upon the life of him who expresses himself through 
it. We have here an instance of that reciprocal causality of 
which the philosophers speak. Study and the liturgy have their 
effect upon each other. The intellectual, spiritual appreciation 
of the external rites, together with the emotional feelings which 
sometimes accompany it, will aid immensely in transferring the 
truths of dogma to life. For one thus equipped the liturgical 
year will become his year, so that “the mind (will) believe what 
the lips sing, and what the mind believes (will) be practiced in 
public and private life’’.? 


1 Jt is well in this regard to consider the words of Cardinal Bona: “Hence it 
appears how true it is . . . that many things are contained in the laws pertaining to 
ecclesiastical practices today, which crept in only gradually from abuses. Since 
some more recent writers are ignorant of these origins, they seek to find congruous 
and mystical reasons for them, that they may persuade the people that they were 
judiciously introduced.” In Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia (Wien, Herder, 1948), 


I, p. 6. 
2 Mediator Dei, A.A.S., XXXIX, p. 577. 
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in The liturgical year is seen then as something vital, living, 
a personal. In the words of Pius XII: 

1 

The liturgical year, devotedly fostered and accompanied by the 
be Church, is not a cold and lifeless representation of the events of 
‘n the past, or a simple and bare record of a former age. It is rather 
Christ Himself who is ever living in His Church. . . . (It) should 
; d be considered as a splendid hymn of praise offered to the heavenly 
“mn Father by the Christian family through Jesus Christ, their per- 


petual Mediator. Nevertheless, it requires a diligent and well 
ordered study on our part to know and praise our Redeemer ever 


of more and more. It requires a serious effort and constant practice 
Id to imitate His mysteries, to enter willingly upon His path of 
ns sorrow and thus finally share His glory and eternal happiness.! 
or 
he What was said in the quotation above, that “liturgy more 
he than catechismal formulas makes Christ real to the Christian,’”? 
ter is perfectly true when understood in this sense. Bare intellectual 
on concepts do not of themselves move one to live a good life. To 
have forgotten this has perhaps been one of the greatest mis- 
takes in education during the last century, and this, too, is what 
n- authors usually have in mind when they speak of the failure of 
‘he the catechism method. The melancholy saying of Aristotle in 
lit this regard is only too true: “Knowledge does little, indeed 
gh nothing, for virtue.”* Yet, as Maritain reminds us, “What - 
of does a great deal for virtue is love, ... (and) love does not regard 
eir ideas or abstractions or possibilities, love regards existing per- 
ion | sons.”4 Much more is this true when that person is Christ, the 
ich historic or the mystic Christ. 
the | It is here that the liturgy can play its role by awakening in 
cal | the souls of the faithful that love which is necessary to translate 
nat | 1 Ibid., pp. 580, 578. 2 McMahon, loc. cit., p. 196. 
in | 3 Aristotle, Ethica, Book II, Chap. IV (1105b). 
j 4 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (Yale University Press, 1943), p- 
96; cf. William J. McGucken, “Intelligence and Character’, National Catholic 
Education Association of America (May 1940), XXXVI, pp. 6-17: “The Catholic 
ceit | secondary school has the specific function of training for intellectual virtues. Yet as 
igto | a Catholic institution it must always recognize that since it is concerned with the 
ince i whole pupil, intellectual training is not enough, nor is it ever the most important 
10Us ; thing in the life of the child.” Also, M Georges Pernot, for France: “‘I denounce the 
were | insufficiency of moral and civic education. In our country, we are more concerned 
48), | with success in exams than with moral formation. . . . The formation of the heart, 


the education of the will, are unfortunately only too often neglected.” (Address of 
26 February, 1948, in Livres et lectures, Mars, 1948, X, p. 99.) 
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the truths of dogma into action. While it is true that the external 
elements of the liturgy taken alone, without an understanding of 
the underlying dogmas, may fail to make anything more than 
an aesthetic appeal, yet if these truths are understood the 
liturgy will aid in deepening and strengthening our belief. By 
moving the senses as well as the intellect, they will awaken the 
complete man. In understanding the liturgy and all the truths 
it portrays, and by actively participating in it, the believer will 
gradually acquire what the French call “la connaissance réelle” ; 
he will realize (réaliser) these truths, he will make them real, 
vital, tangible, immediately present, living. 

That the liturgy is a powerful stimulant to a complete 
appreciation and “realization”’ of the truths of faith, was em- 
phasized by Pope Pius XI in establishing the Feast of Christ the 
King: 


People are instructed in the truths of faith and brought to appre- 
ciate the inner joys of religion far more effectually by the annual 
celebration of our sacred mysteries than by any official pro- 
nouncements of the teaching of the Church. Such pronounce- 
ments usually reach only a few and the more learned among the 
faithful; feasts reach them all. The former speak but once, the 
latter speak every year—in fact, forever. The Church’s teaching 
affects the mind primarily; her feasts affect both mind and the 
heart, and have a salutary effect upon the whole of man’s nature. 
Man is composed of body and soul, and he needs these external 
festivities so that the sacred rites, in all their beauty and variety, 
may stimulate him to drink more deeply of the fountain of God’s 
teaching, that he make it a part of himself, and use it with profit 
for his spiritual life. 


Having thus pointed out the value of the liturgy for “‘vitali- 
zing”’ the truths of religion, the Pope went on to speak, in the 
same Encyclical, of the need for study and clear concepts: 


Make it your duty and your task, Venerable Brethren, to see that 
sermons are preached to the people in every parish to teach them 
the meaning and the import of this feast, that they so order their 
lives as to be worthy of faithful and obedient subjects of the 
Divine King.” 


1 Pius XI, Quas Primas, A.A.S. (1925), XVII, p. 603. 2 Tbid., p. 608. 
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Cardinal Newman had the same thing in mind when 
distinguishing between real and notional assent. What he 
meant was not that the two are opposed (as some have under- 
stood it), but that, while the notional assent engages only the 
mind, the real assent engages the whole man. When our souls 
are suddenly illumined and warmed by the light of some truth 
which in the past we admitted but in a casual, indifferent way, 
we are said to realize the truth. A child may be sure that his 
mother loves him, and equally sure that a triangle has three 
angles; but his assent to the one proposition is altogether 
different from his assent to the other. That a triangle has three 
angles is a mere item of general knowledge, of no particular in- 
terest to him, but his mother’s love is a part of himself; that she 
loves him is a fact which, as we say, “means something to him”’.! 

This is the assent we must give to the truths of religion, the 
dogma of the Incarnation, the Redemption, Grace, Eternal 
Life. But the notional assents also are needed; “‘we can have no 
true devotion in religion without dogma, for the use of the 
imagination and affections presupposes the use of reason’’’, 
Thus Newman explains in his Grammar of Assent: 


(Theological propositions) are useful in their dogmatic aspect as 
ascertaining and making clear for us the truths on which the 
religious imagination has to rest. Knowledge must ever precede 
the exercise of the affections. We feel gratitude and love, we feel 
indignation and dislike, when we have the informations actually 
put before us which are to kindle those several emotions. 

We love our parents, as our parents, when we know them to 
be our parents; we must know concerning God, before we can 
feel love, fear, hope, or trust towards Him. Devotion must have 
its objects. . . . The formula, which embodies a dogma for the 
theologian, readily suggests an object for the worshipper... . 
Theology may stand as a substantive science though it be with- 
out the life of religion; but religion cannot maintain its ground 
at all without theology.’ 


Theology and religion, knowledge and devotion, the cate- 


1 Flanagan, Newman, Faith and the Believer (Sands, 1946), p. 140; cf. entire 
section, pp. 138-50. 

2 Ibid., p. 1443; cf. Mediator Dei, A.A.S., XX XTX, p. 535- 

3 Pp. 120-1 (Longmans). 
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chism and the liturgy: all require one another. There is a re- 
lationship of mutual causality between them, so that the one 
supports the other, and at the same time is enkindled and 
strengthened by it. There is no Modernism here. ‘The Modernist 
comes to the knowledge of God and of religious truths through 
religious experience. According to him, the intellect can reflect 
on those truths which have been the object of religious experi- 
ence, but is incapable of discovering them for itself. For New- 
man, on the other hand, real assent is an intellectual act, the 
object of which is presented to the intellect by the imagination. 
The object presented by the imagination, however, is merely an 
elaboration of something which the intellect itself originally 
discovered. The process is thus explained by Father Flanagan: 


The intellect assents to a truth, but in a cold, notional, half- 
hearted way; the imagination vivifies this truth and thereby 
enables the intellect to assent to it with a real assent... (Newman 
discusses) the difference between the devotional attitude to a 
revealed doctrine and the theological, scientific attitude to the 
same doctrine. In both cases the motive for accepting the doctrine 
is the fact that it has been revealed by God. . .. Newman’s aim is 
to show the power that a dogma can have over our affections and 
emotions when it is approached in a devotional way.! 


Dom Beauduin says the same thing more graphically: 


The catechism teaches us that the Second Person of the Trinity 
was made flesh in the womb of the most holy Virgin. This is its 
formula, and it is necessary ; but it does not suffice for the people 
and the children. However, we have the feast of Christmas, a 
Christmas eloquent of the past, with its cessation from work, its 
nocturnal or morning office, its three Masses, which narrate the 
whole mystery, its churches lighted up, its joyous chimes and 
chants, its naive cribs; a Christmas of long ago, with its echoes 
ringing at the family hearth and at the family table of the poor 
and rich alike, a Christmas with its accompaniment of Christian 
joy and life. This is our dogma as the Church speaks of it in the 
material language which we understand so well.* 


1 Flanagan, op. cit., pp. 148-9. 
2 Dom Beauduin, OS. B., Liturgy, the Life of the Church, p. 49; in McMahon, 
loc. cit. p. 195. 
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To this we may add one thing: that formulas alone fail to 
suffice, not only for the people and the children, but for the 
priests and teachers, for the philosophers and theologians as well. 
Their assent also to these doctrines must be real and vital and 
not merely notional. The liturgy can accomplish this, but only 
if viewed from a complete, what has been called a “theological’”’, 
point of view. This will involve a study on the part of priests and 
seminarians, including not only the rubrics, but also the deeper 
meaning and beauty of the liturgy. It will involve, further, 
study on the part of the laity as well, and this not only in 
schools and classrooms, but also by means of sermons, lectures, 
study clubs and the like, so that they too may be enriched by the 
treasure which the sacred liturgy offers.! 

Then indeed shall we all be able to “draw near to the great 
High Priest, with a true heart in fullness of faith . . . so that we 
may live and think with Him, and be enabled through Him to 
pass through even behind the veil, and there honour the 
heavenly Father for all ages to come’’.” 





Joun L. Murpuy 


MEXICAN PILGRIMAGE 


DO not know whether readers of THE CLERGY REvIEW 
i. see Picture Post, but whether they saw a well-illustrated 
article, “An Easter Pilgrimage’, in Picture Post of 24. March, 
1951, or whether they did not, some ampler account of a 
remarkable work for souls in Mexico, described in the article, 
may be of interest and edification. 


1 Mediator Det, A.A.S., XXXUX, pp. 591, 593- 
? Thid., p. 583. 
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The work is the principal legacy, but not the only one, left 
by an Oratorian, Padre Luis Felipe Neri de Alfaro, and a pre- 
liminary paragraph about the priest himself seems indicated. 
He was born of a good family in Mexico City in 1709. That his 
parents were pious beyond the ordinary may be gathered from 
the fact that, as soon as the young Luis could read, one of his 
duties was to give out the “‘points”’ for meditation at the family 
mental prayer. He studied theology at the University at Mexico, 
becoming a bachelor in 1729. However, it was to S. Miguel de 
Allende (then called S. Miguel el Grande), some 240 miles 
from Mexico City, that he went in order to answer his priestly 
vocation. He was received into the Congregation of the Oratory 
in S. Miguel on the feast of St Philip in 1730 and for some years 
worked fruitfully and happily as an ordinary member of the 
community. 

Padre Alfaro had a most special devotion to “‘Jests Nazareno”’, 
by which Christ in His Passion and Death is now, as then, sig- 
uified in Spanish America. His devotion led him to build at 
Atotonilco (accent on the fourth syllable), some half a dozen 
miles from S. Miguel, a sanctuary in honour of the Passion. 
But there was always an apostolic aspect to his devotion, and 
from the first the sanctuary was meant to be also what used to 
be known in these countries as an “‘Escuela de Cristo”’, or what 
we should now perhaps call a retreat house. Padre Alfaro’s life 
is a good illustration of St Gregory’s maxim: ‘“‘Per amorem 
Dei, amor proximi gignitur; et per amorem proximi, amor Dei 
nutritur.” 

The sanctuary at Atotonilco at once began to draw the 
faithful of all classes in great numbers in such a way that one 
cannot help recalling Christ’s words: “And I, if I be lifted 
up...” The records show that from 1765 to his death in 1776 
Padre Alfaro preached spiritual exercises of eight days’ duration 
to some 7500 people every month. There is no reason whatever 
to doubt this figure in view of the astonishing numbers of 
pilgrim penitents who have trudged to Atotonilco from that 
day to this. 

What, in fact, of today? Even after spending some months in 
Latin America, I was surprised when I visited the sanctuary. 
What from the outside one takes to be a fairly large church 
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proves to be a series of medium-sized chapels, some the work of 
Padre Alfaro and some of later date. They are decorated in 
intricate, though really very naive, eighteenth-century fashion, 
but they are not in good repair and the various chapels have a 
slightly disconsolate air. 

The sanctuary is, however, more than just these chapels and 
is a rather rambling affair of stone courtyards and nondescript 
buildings, all devoid of any art or comfort. 

I wandered into a courtyard which was so silent that I was 
surprised to see hanging over a sort of banister a number of 
those wide-brimmed white straw hats which the Mexican men 
so sensibly wear. Further wanderings brought me to the owners 
of these hats: ordinary poor Mexicans—the journalists would 
call them peasants or even peons—silently working at the 
various tasks which go to the preparation of a meal. I noticed 
that they wore round their neck or waist highly coloured dis- 
ciplines, somewhat as the “‘brancardiers” at Lourdes wear their 
symbols of office—even when not in use. 

I did not know that a retreat was in progress until the 
mountain of fresh “tortillas” informed me that it was so. I 
asked to see the retreatants. Another surprise: I was led to an 
enormous, square, low-ceilinged area—you cannot call it a 
room—something like a hangar or large garage. There were 
about a thousand women sitting or squatting on the stone floor; 
but I hardly noticed them in the first second, for the room was 
not brilliantly lit and the dark clothes of the women merged 
into the blackness of the stone floor. At one side of the room I 
noticed an altar with the Blessed Sacrament and near it was a 
platform on which a priest was seated giving an instruction. As 
far as I could see there were no pictures and in fact no colour 
nor any furniture at all. It was a strange sight and it was like 
being led behind the scenes to see something of the “works” of 
Mexican Catholicism. There is plenty of colour and sound in 
the Mexican Catholicism which the tourists see in the sanctuary 
at Guadalupe and even in the ordinary parish churches. How 
few see the other side of the picture, Atotonilco, for example, 
where so many thousands of the faithful come for instruction, 
for an opportunity to exercise their deep devotion to the Passion 
and to do penance. 
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Penance above all: at Atotonilco there is no concession of 
any kind to our ideas of even minimum comfort or commodity. 
There are no amenities. Each pilgrim sleeps on a sort of sack 
on the bare stone without pillow or blanket, unless he brings 
one, and there are no rooms but just large, rather gloomy, 
dungeon-like galleries ; no chair or table, no vestige of privacy— 
just six feet of stone. 

Every month there is a week for men and a week for 
women ; retreatants never number less than a thousand in one 
week and quite often reach the 5000 mark. In the first hundred 
years after the death of Padre Alfaro, 1776 to 1876, there were 
650,000 retreatants, and the numbers have never fallen off since 
then. They come from all over this vast country; and in the 
past, when the majority came on foot, they were often three 
months on the road, and there were always a number of deaths 
on the way—deaths surely “‘precious in the sight of the Lord”’. 

I am glad that it occurred to me to ask how the good people 
in the distant parts of the country know the dates when a 
retreat is going to start, for the answer also explained the silent 
workers with their coloured disciplines. These men were “‘cela- 
dores”’, or zelators, as we might say. Mostly very poor, these are 
men who, quite voluntarily and even spontaneously, devote 
their spare time to spreading devotion to the Passion by encour- 
aging their neighbours and friends to come to Atotonilco. They 
accompany the group, which they have persuaded to come, and 
wait on them during the week, for apart from the sacristan there 
are no paid workers at the sanctuary. These humble, anony- 
mous, often illiterate apostles of Jess Nazareno, so rough and 
yet so gentle when they crowded round to kiss my hand, made 
a deep impression on me, and I am sure that these good men 
will have a very high place in Heaven. Indeed, the many aus- 
tere penances of so many thousands at Atotonilco each year 
must do much to expiate the sins of our distracted and wicked 
world, 

What of Padre Alfaro? The first Bishop of Ledn, a diocese 
created by Pius IX, was educated at the “Muy illustre Colegio 
de S. Francisco de Sales” under the care of the Fathers of the 
Oratory at S. Miguel, and it is not surprising that he should 
have felt a special devotion to Father Alfaro, nor that he should 
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if have taken the first steps in a process designed to secure his 
r, beatification. It is also not surprising, in view of the turbulent 
k times through which the Church in Mexico has passed, that the 
S| cause did not progress very far. Nevertheless, as Picture Post very 
9 truly says, “‘to thousands of Mexican Indians, Father Alfaro is 


in already a saint’’. In due submission, we would add, to the future 
judgement of the Church. 
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. SAINT AIDAN? 

~ @ 1. Gentle Shepherd! Hear our voices, 

= Raised to Thee in trustful cry: 
Aidan’s flock today rejoices, 

le | Let not Aidan’s teaching die. 

« 7 

nt | 2. From Iona’s sacred wildness, 

A- Lindisfarne’s twice-hallowed soil, 

re Aidan brings a Christlike mildness, 

te Never sparing Christlike toil. 


3. Ever loving, modest, lowly, 
Through earth’s ways he passed unstained : 
id Now, through death, his life most holy 


re | Has the crown of life attained. 

y- 

od | 4. So, to him we make our pleading, 

de | Still our shepherd, friend and guide. 
en May, through life, his gentle leading 

is- | Bring us to our Master’s side. 

ar , 

ed 5. Glory, splendour, power unending 

Be to Him who reigns above, 
And, through Aidan’s prayers ascending, 

ese ; 

; May we learn His perfect love. 
Oo T. A. McGo.tprick 
he 
ild | 


| 1 A suitable melody for this hymn is that of Elgar, applied to Hymn No. 177 
ild | in the New Westminster Hymnal, ‘Hear thy children, gentle Jesus’’. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


N the number of the Expository Times for October 1919, a 
former Dean of Westminster, Dr H. E. Ryle, in an article on 
the progress of scriptural studies during his lifetime as a specialist, 
remarked: “‘People nowadays can hardly credit the dearth of 
good English books on the Old Testament at the time, forty 
years ago, when I was reading for Theological Honours.” He 
then sets out the few books, apart from translations from the 
German, that were available—the Old Testament histories of 
Maclear and of Smith; Stanley’s Fewsh Church; Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary; Wordsworth’s Commentary and the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary; Pusey on Daniel and the Minor Prophets; the com- 
mentaries on the Psalms by Perowne and by Jennings and 
Lowe. And this is all. Among the many omissions that a modern 
student can so readily detect is that of any source-book of 
Egyptian, Accadian, and other non-Biblical texts that might 
justly be considered to have a bearing on the Old Testament 
writings. Yet, some years before the time of Dr Ryle’s first 
beginnings as a scripture student, Eberhard Schrader had 
already published his work Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testa- 
ment (1872), which was translated into English in 1885-88 by 
O. C. Whitehouse under the title The Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament. In 1912 R. W. Rogers produced his Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testament, and in 1916 the American scholar 
G. A. Barton in Archaeology and the Bible (seventh edition, 1937) 
edited a popular work that has had a very notable success. 
Until last year, however, there was one work of scholarship 
that held the field as the fullest and best collection, the late 
Hugo Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum alten 
Testament, first issued in 1909, and brought out in a second, 
much enlarged, edition in 1926 and 1927. For some reason there 
has never been an English version of Gressmann; it is possible 
that the appearance in 1923 of the first volume of the Cambridge 
Ancient History, and ofits first volume of plates in 1927, may partly 
explain this failure to translate the German work. Fortunately, 
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since last year, we can use and recommend the collection 
entitled Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, 
edited by James B. Pritchard and prepared in its English form 
by eleven of America’s foremost Orientalists, of whom the best 
known in this country are perhaps Professor W. F. Albright of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Professor R. H. 
Pfeiffer of Harvard.t 

The work is divided into ten sections of very unequal length, 
which deal, in order of contents, with myths, epics, and legends ; 
legal texts; historical texts; rituals, incantations, and descrip- 
tions of festivals; hymns and prayers; didactic and wisdom 
literature ; lamentations; secular songs and poems; letters; and 
miscellaneous texts. At the end of the volume there is also 
another arrangement of the contents, i.e. according to the 
language of the text given in translation, and here there are five 
sections, referring respectively to Egyptian, Sumerian, Accadian, 
Hittite, and North-west Semitic (i.e. Ugaritic, Aramaic and 
Hebrew) documents. The pages, with the exception of those used 
for the introduction, all carry double columns of type, and the 
printing has been excellently done, so that the rather small type of 
the footnotes is perfectly easy to read, even for middle-aged eyes. 
The renderings, though very carefully prepared and checked, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be the last word in the sense of 
the final word, because much is still conjectural, and future 
discoveries in philology will, no doubt, resolve many of today’s 
problems and puzzles. One may, however, be confident that this 
is by far the best set of translations in English at the present 
time, and corrections as they arise can easily be added in the 
ample margins to this truly beautiful and valuable work, 
containing a quantity of texts not to be found in Gressmann. 

Perhaps the chief complaint to be made is that in neither 
list of contents is there anything to show whether the text is 
being published here for the first time, or, alternatively, has 
already appeared in Gressmann, Rogers, Barton, or some other 
collection. Anyone who, like the present reviewer, has spent 
several hours in a comparison of the new compilation with 
Gressmann, can testify that it is by no means easy, in default of 


1 Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi + 526 
Price £4 17s. 6d. 
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an editorial note, to be absolutely certain in all cases whether 
or no a text has previously been given in Aliorientalische Texte. 
Sometimes, it is true, the problem is a simple one. Since the new 
collection includes no text originally written in any South Semitic 
language or dialect, the whole subject-matter of Gressmann’s 
five sections headed Altsudarabische Inschriften must be sought, 
if at all, in the pages ofthe earlier collections. There are also 
some curious and regrettable omissions from the comparatively 
few pages devoted to North-west Semitic texts. No room, appar- 
ently, could be found for the important Ithobaal inscription from 
Byblos (Gressmann, p. 440; cf. H. Vincent in Revue Biblique, 1925, 
pp. 161 ff.) ; for the Zenjirli inscriptions of Kalamu and Bar-rekub 
(Gressmann, pp. 442-45) ; or for the tariff-lists from Marseille and 
Carthage (Gressmann, pp. 448-50). On the other hand, there 
are many additions to the texts collected in the earlier works, 
and these can only be identified as such from the dates provided 
in the introductory matter prefixed to the texts. In the second 
edition that will, no doubt, soon be required, it should be a 
simple matter to re-set the list of contents according to language, 
to mark with an asterisk any document published here, in 
whole or in part, for the first time (i.e. in a collection of this 
sort, and not in a specialist journal), and to give a reference, 
wherever this may be appropriate, to Gressmann’s second edition. 

The latest volume of the Benedictine edition of the Vulgate 
Old Testament is the eighth of the series and has all the usual 
features, such as excellent and clear print, ample margins, and 
an elaborate but quite manageable critical apparatus.! But, if 
the truth must be whispered, it is not a very interesting volume 
from the standpoint of textual criticism. It is only at rare 
intervals that the text is corrected in the light of the Hebrew or 
the versions errante archetypo or, in the editors’ own words: “Ubi 
lectio mendosa archetypi ex coniectura vel juxta lectionem codi- 
cum recentiorum corrigitur.”” There appear to be about sixteen 
examples of this in the present volume, namely I Esd. ii, 69, 
reading here (with the Sixto-Clementine edition) “‘sexaginta”’ 
against the best manuscripts; vili, 10: “‘filius” in place of the 


1 Biblia Sacra juxta latinam vulgatam versionem. . . . Libri Ezrae, Tobiae, Judith, ex 
interpretatione Sancti Hieronymi cum prefationibus et variis capitulorum seriebus. 
Pp. xii + 280. (Rome: The Vatican Press, 1950. Price 2000 lire.) 
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faulty readings “‘fili’ and “‘filii”; viii, 12: ‘““Ezgad’’ (in lieu of 
the Sixto-Clementine “‘Asgad’’); viii, 53: ‘‘Meremoth” for 
“Remoth” ; II Esdr. iii, 12: “‘ipse et filius ejus”; 30: “‘scruta 
vendentium” ; vi, 2: “‘in viculis, in campo Oho”’; vi, 18: “‘Orei’”’ 
for the S-C ‘‘Area’’; Tob. iv, 21: “‘esses”; Jud. i, 3: “Earum”’; 
ii, 13: “Ismahel’’; iv, 10: ‘‘pollutionem et improperium et 
opprobrium gentibus’’ ; viii, 20: “‘humiliabit”’; x, 5: “palatas”’ ; 
xvi, 6: “‘occisurum’’ with the Old Latin; 23: “in anathema 
oblationis”’ in place of the S-C. “in anathema oblivionis’”. Not 
an exciting list of variants, one must admit, and the limitations 
of the method are shown particularly in the context of the first 
and last corrections. The reading “‘sexaginta”’ in I Esdr. ii, 69, 
will occasion no stir, since the correction was actually made in 
many of the early printed editions. Yet in the preceding verse 
(68) the reading ‘Scum ingrederentur’’ is certainly faulty, as P. 
Andres Fernandez, S.J., has remarked in his recent Comentario 
a los Libros de Esdras y Nehemias (Madrid 1950, p. 71), because 
the temple was not, properly speaking, in existence. But pre- 
sumably their terms of reference would not permit the Vulgate 
Commission to correct the tense of the verb. Similarly, in 
Judith xvi, 23, the meaningless reading of the Sixto-Clementine 
‘anathema oblivionis’ has been replaced by the rather more 
intelligible ‘anathema oblationis’. Yet, even so, it may be 
doubted whether many readers of either Latin text will be 
greatly enlightened without some knowledge of rules of holiness 
and rules of uncleanness in the Semitic religions. (Cf. W. 
Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 3rd (1927) edition, 
s.v. Herem.) Mgr Knox renders the phrase “‘a thing forfeit’’. 
Perhaps ‘“‘a dedicated offering’ would be as near to the sense 
of the original as one can get in English. 

The latest addition to the Bonn series on Die Heilige Schrift 
des Neuen Testamentes is the two-volume Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
mentes by Professor Max Meinertz of the University of Miinster.? 
The author in his preface makes the somewhat startling, but 
apparently well-founded, claim, that this is the first detailed and 
complete treatment of New Testament theology as a whole by 
a Catholic scholar. The work has already been noticed at some 
length in Biblica by that great scholar Pére Joseph Bonsirven, 

1 Bonn, Hanstein, 1950. Pp. xii -+ 248; viii + 390. Price £3. 
Vol. xxxvi N 
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S.J. (Vol. 32, 1951, pp. 120-26), and it does not seem necessary 
here to do more than give a rather general appreciation. The 
book is in four parts, which deal respectively with the theology 
of the Synoptic Gospels; that of the early Church, as shown in 
the Acts of the Apostles; the theology of St Paul; and the doc- 
trine of the Johannine writings. One of these divisions, the 
third, is incomparably better known to most students of the 
New Testament by reason of the great popularity and wide 
diffusion of the late Pére Fernand Prat’s La Théologie de S. Paul. 
Professor Meinertz has devoted two-thirds of his second volume 
to the Pauline theology, but, though he has a great gift for com- 
pressing his matter, and is a clear and competent guide, he 
cannot quite equal Prat in sheer weight of learning or in the 
detailed treatment of individual texts. Hence his claim to be 
first in the field for the comprehensive treatment of New Testa- 
ment theology as a whole may well be justified, but he cannot 
well claim to have treated St Paul’s theology with quite the 
specialized learning or detailed handling of Pére Prat. Perhaps 
the weakest of the four sections is that on the doctrine of the 
Johannine literature, which really calls for a volume of its own, 
and receives, in all, just over seventy pages, of which the Apoca- 
lypse claims twenty. Even so, the main ideas are discussed with 
knowledge and competence, and there are frequent biblio- 
graphical footnotes giving references to fuller developments of 
the various topics. As regards the first section one may be 
allowed to doubt with Pére Bonsirven whether its subject should 
have been treated in almost complete independence of the 
Johannine writings. It remains true, in the same reviewer’s 
words that: “‘La richesse du contenu [of this section] défie toute 
analyse’, and that we may look forward with great satisfaction 
to the time when this excellent manual of New Testament 
theology, which sets the crown on the many years of its author’s 
career as a University professor, may be adequately and fully 
translated into English. 

Many students of Pére Prat’s admirable volumes with the 
title: Fésus Christ, sa vie, sa doctrine, son oeuvre! must have sighed 
for a rendering into English, and they have had to wait for 
some eighteen years since the first publication of the book in 
Cf. Tue Ciercy Review Vol. VII, p. 152. 
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French in 1933. Now, at last, a translation, handsomely bound 
and splendidly printed, has come from the pen of a member of 
the faculty of Georgetown University, Fr John J. Heenan, S.J.,3 
Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching and His Work is described as 
“translated from the sixteenth French edition”, which was pre- 
pared, after the author’s death, by his colleague Pére Jean 
Calés, S.J., the author ofa standard commentary on the Psalms. 
A comparison with the French shows that the work of transla- 
tion has been well done, though occasionally there is a slight 
departure from the best sense, as in Vol. I, p. 80, where we are 
told that the travellers from Jerusalem to Bethlehem could look 
down upon both cities from the top of the steep hill that 
separates them, so that: “‘Behind them the capital unfolded the 
grandeur of its new buildings.”’ The French “‘déployait” might 
be better rendered as “‘displayed”’ or “exhibited”. It is unfor- 
tunate that there has been no substantial revision of the book 
since its publication, though the editor and the translator have 
both contributed something by way of additions to the biblio- 
graphies. In spite of these trifling additions, it cannot be main- 
tained that the revision has been really successful. Such a work 
as Abbot Chapman’s Matthew, Mark and Luke should certainly 
have been mentioned in the pages on the Synoptic problem; 
for “‘the best study of the doublets in St. Matthew”, the reader 
is referred to the second edition of Sir John Hawkins’s Horae 
Synopticae, an Anglican work published as long ago as 1909. One 
particularly welcome feature of the translation is that the index 
to both volumes is included as part of each of them. 

The Compendium Grammaticae Linguae Hebraicae Biblicae was 
first published in 1936 by P. Petrus G. Duncker, O.P., now 
Dean of the Theological Faculty of the Angelico and Consultor 
of the Biblical Commission.? It has already done excellent 
service as a class-manual, and the new edition has removed 
some typographical errors, restated certain rules, and varied, in 
some respects, the selections for translation from the Hebrew 
Bible. It is not intended to be a Latin equivalent of Gesenius- 
Kautzsch or Joiion; its aim has been, and is, to prepare begin- 


1 Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. Vol. I. Pp. xiv + 560; Vol. II. 
Pp. xii + 558. Price not stated. 

? Rome: Instituto Pontificio dell’ Angelicum, 1948. Pp. xix + 82 +. *76. Price 
not stated. 
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ners in Hebrew to read the Bible in one of its original languages 
as rapidly and efficiently as possible, and to this end it is 
admirably suited. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Lesson Conciusion, ST ALoysius, 21 JUNE 


Some missals end the extract with “‘stabilita sunt bona 
illius in Domino”’; others continue, as in the Common Os justi, 
“et eleemosynas illius ennarabit omnis ecclesia sanctorum’’. Is 
there a reason for the variation? (S.) 


REPLY 


The current editio typica of the Roman Missal has the trun- 
cated ending, and this is so in earlier altar missals consulted. 
The small ones, having to economize space, usually refer the 
reader to the Common Os justi for the lesson. Occasionally, 
however, as in Juergens’s Daily Missal, a note is given directing 
the last passage to be omitted. There can be no doubt that the 
truncated extract is correct. Schuster! notes the fact but suggests 
no explanation. He points out, however, another rather curious 
point, that the Vulgate of Ecclesiasticus, xxxi, 8, reads ““Beatus 
dives qui inventus est sine macula” instead of the “Beatus 
vir...’ of the Missal Common Os justi. No doubt the change 
of “‘dives”’ to “‘vir’’ in the Common is for the purpose of making 
the extract appropriate for all confessérs, whether rich or poor, 
but “dives” would clearly be more fitting in the case of St 
Aloysius. One is tempted to think that the text is truncated by 
design, since a person vowed to poverty cannot practice the 
virtue of almsgiving except, as St Thomas insists, ‘in praepar- 


1 Liber Sacramentorum, VII, under this date. 
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tione animae’’. But a more likely explanation is, perhaps, that 
the omission has no particular significance: the Mass is substan- 
tially a “‘proper”’ and the compiler selected the truncated text 
for the lesson, though we should not be surprised to learn that 
the reading was originally ‘‘Beatus dives .. .”’ 


ROYALTIES ON CHURCH Music 


Is it correct that rectors of churches are forbidden to pay 
composer and publisher the usual royalties due on each perfor- 
mance of works which are copyright? If this is correct how is the 
regulation harmonized with the principles of natural justice? 
(M.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Conc., 25 February, 1932; A.A.S., 1932, XXIV, p. 72: 
For some time past attempts have been made to subject sacred 
music, composed for liturgical use in churches, to the laws on 
royalties which protect the rights of composers and publishers. 
These claims take no account of the special character of this 
kind of music nor of the honour due to God’s house, and they 
have resulted in many disputes and unseemly incidents. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Council has accordingly 
thought it opportune to give the following instruction to local 
Ordinaries in order to remove the origins and causes of these 
misunderstandings and doubts. 

1. In places where composers and publishers require royalties 
for the performance of sacred music in churches during litur- 
gical functions, local Ordinaries must take care that modern 
sacred musical compositions shall not be performed in churches 
unless the composers and publishers have stated in writing that 
such performances are not subject to royalties. 

The observance of this rule will not in matter of fact deprive 
religious ceremonies of sacred music. For, in the first place, in 
addition to plain chant and classical polyphony, there are many 
famous pieces of sacred music of which the rights have expired, 
and which can freely be performed, provided they are in line 
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with the requirements of the Motu Proprio of Pius X, 22 No- 
vember, 1903. And, in the second place, many excellent modern 
composers and publishers have waived their rights and have 
declared that their sacred works may be freely performed. 

2. In choosing such compositions Ordinaries should be ad- 
vised by the diocesan commission on sacred music instituted in 
accordance with the said Motu Proprio; and they may also 
consult the Roman Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music, for any 
necessary information on the subject. 

G. Card. Serafini, Prefect. 

i. We have given an English translation as the original is_ | 
Italian. It will be observed that the ban is limited to sacred | 
music during liturgical functions, such as Mass or Vespers, which | 
leaves the matter open during functions which are not liturgical. 
The preceptive part of the instruction is addressed to local 
Ordinaries, and the word used, ‘“‘cureranno”’, “‘take care’’, has 
officially been interpreted in rather similar circumstances affec- 
ting rights to mean ‘‘persuade’’.! Since the instruction directly 
concerns Ordinaries, rectors of churches have only to ascertain 
the directions of the local Ordinary, who is within his right in 
making an explicit local law on the subject.? It appears that in | 
England the civil law exempts sacred music during sacred | 
functions from the payment of royalties which would, in other | 
circumstances, be due to the author and publisher. 

ii. In natural justice the right to royalties, though evident | 
in principle, cannot be accurately determined, and it is for the } 
positive law, whether of Church or State, to determine them | 
explicitly. ‘“‘Ecclesia, cum de musica sacra agitur, eadem ac 
Status potestate pollere censenda est; ideo privatam proprie- 
tatem potest intuitu boni publici coarctare, eo vel magis quod 
finis ad quem musica sacra dirigitur est spiritualis, non oeco- | 
nomicus.’’? The terms of the instruction do not violate natural 
justice, for we do not find therein that ecclesiastics are told that 









1 Code Commission, 12 November, 1922, vi: Verbum curent cit. canonis (1451, §1) 
declarat ab Ordinariis locorum suadendum esse patronis ut loco iuris patronatus 
quo fruuntur, aut saltem loco iuris praesentandi, spiritualia suffragia etiam per- 
petua pro se suisve acceptent; et hinc patronos, praesertim ecclesiasticos, optime 
se gerere si hisce suasionibus obsequantur. 

2 Cf. Cardinal Dubois for the diocese of Paris, Documentation Catholique, 1928, 
XIX, p. 1355. 

3 Ferretti, commenting on the instruction in Apollinaris, 1933, VI, p. 66. 
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they may perform copyright works in liturgical functions and 
refuse to pay royalties: they are merely instructed to avoid 
raising the issue, which pertains both to the civil and the eccle- 
siastical forum, by refraining from having these works per- 
formed. Inasmuch as admission to churches during liturgical 
functions is gratis it is not unfair to expect the right to royalties 
to be waived; and if it be objected that, even in such functions, 
organist and singers are often paid for their services as a matter 
of course, and that the composer and publisher of what they 
sing is also entitled to recognition, the answer is that the latter 
get some profit, though doubtless less than they would like, 
through the sale of copies of the music performed. 


FASTING EXCUSED 


The law at present limits fasting to four days only. May the 
excusing reasons, e.g. the fact that a person is engaged in hard 
work, exempt him from observing the ecclesiastical fast even on 


Good Friday? (R.) 
REPLY 


The days of fasting are at present only Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, the vigil of the Assumption and the vigil of 
Christmas,! but we can see no reason why the usual excuses 
cannot apply even to these days. We are allowed by indult on 
these four days, whenever they are also days of abstinence, to 
take eggs and /acticinia both at the morning and evening repasts, 
a very considerable alleviation of the fasting discipline. A good 
practice, instead of telling the faithful who have hard work to 
do that they need not observe the law, is to suggest that they 
observe it to the extent that is possible, taking at the subsidiary 
repasts what is deemed sufficient to permit them to perform 
their daily work without grave inconvenience. A view of fasting 
that is rapidly gaining acceptance interprets the law on this 
relative basis.? But if one prefers the more traditional and con- 


1 §.Conc., 28 January, 1949; THe CLercy Review, 1949, XXXI, p. 279. 
2 Tur Ciercy Review, 1933, V, p. 1253 1951, XXXV, p. 259. 
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servative view, which excuses without further ado those who 
cannot manage on two ounces of bread at the morning collation 
owing to the nature of their employment, there is no reason why 
it should not be applied even to the four days mentioned. 
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PILGRIMAGE CONFESSIONAL FACULTIES 


May a priest pilgrim to Lourdes, provided he already pos- 
sesses faculties, hear the confessions of his fellow pilgrims on the 
journey and during his stay in Lourdes? (D.) 


REPLY 


i. He possesses in the common law a limited confessional 
jurisdiction from canon 883, enabling him to absolve fellow 
voyagers on that part of the journey which is by sea, and also to 
absolve all comers at the port of arrival for three days. For 
details of interpretation in using the common law faculty cf. 
this Review, 1940, XIX, p. 69, and 1941, XX, p. 86. 

The motu proprio of Pius XII, 16 December, 1947, reprinted 
in this journal, 1948, XXX, p. 344, extended the terms of canon 
883 to those travelling by air, which means that the three days 
rule about the sea port applies equally to the air port. If, how- 
ever, the air port is in a place which is distant from Lourdes, the 
faculty in the common law does not, in our view, extend to 
Lourdes. 

A few commentators apply the terms of the above to a 
journey by train, and some priests accept this view. In our 
opinion, as explained in this Review, 1949, XXXII, it is not 
permissible to extend the terms of canon 883 and of the motu 
proprio to journeys by train. 

ii. In many countries all doubts concerning the margins of 
the common law are set at rest by indults granted to priest pil- 
grims. The indult, if it exists, will be communicated to all 
priests who are members of group pilgrimages arranged under 
the authority of the bishops. An example of such, which no 
doubt is the pattern of those conceded elsewhere, is printed in 
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Collationes Brugenses, 1948, p. 320, and in Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses, 1948, p. 467. The text is as follows: 


Exhus Archiepiscopus Mechlinien., ad pedes S.V. provolutus, 
nomine omnium Belgii Episcoporum, humiliter postulat pro 
sacerdotibus tum saecularibus tum religiosis, in aliqua Belgii 
dioecesi commorantibus ibique iurisdictione ad confessiones 
audiendas gaudentibus, qui peregrinationem ad pia loca extra 
Belgium comitantur, durante itinere, eamdem iurisdictionem 
quam in Belgio obtinent, dummodo praedicta peregrinatio ab 
uno pluribusve Belgii Episcopis sit adprobata. 

Ex audientia SSmi diei 12 Aprilis, 1948. 

Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius Papa XII, audita relatione 
infrascripti Card. Pro-Praefecti Sacrae Congregationis de Sacra- 
mentis, attentis expositis ab Emo. Archiepiscopo Mechlinien., 
gratiam benigne indulgere dignatus est iuxta preces; dummodo 
revera enunciati sacerdotes ad confessiones audiendas in Belgio 
ab Ordinariis sint adprobati; ceteris servatis de iure servandis ; 
contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. Praesentibus valituris 
ad biennium. B. Card. Aloisi Masella. 


Assuming that a priest in England has a similar indult com- 
municated to him, one or two points are worth attention : 

i. The proviso in the reply, dummodo revera etc., makes it 
clear that the Belgian priest using this indult must already be in 
possession of faculties granted by a Belgian Ordinary, faculties 
which might be obtained either de iure, e.g. from being ap- 
pointed a parish priest, or ab homine by delegation. In our view 
“Ordinary” in this context means a local Ordinary not a 
major religious superior, an interpretation which seems neces- 
sary on analogy with the Code Commission reply, 30 July, 1934, 
about the meaning of the word in canon 883.1 

ii. The only commentary we have seen on this document, 
that of Dr Onclin in E.T.L. cited above, restricts the faculty 
to the journey alone, and will not permit its use at the place of 
pilgrimage. 


FUNERAL RITEs BY A DEACON 


Having a public cemetery to serve it would be a great relief 
1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1934, VIII, p. 492. 
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if I could appoint a deacon to perform the usual rites at the 
grave. If this is permitted what modifications occur in the rite? 
(W.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 14 August, 1858, n. 3075, 2: Si... diaconus ex pari 
mandato (Vicarii Apostolici) precans pro Defuncto dicat Ves- 
peras aut Laudes vel preces exequiarum in Rituali, debebitne 
eas cantare? Debebitne legere Non intres, cantare Libera, et cir- 
cumiens feretrum poteritne corpus aspergere aqua benedicta et 
incensare, ac benedicere sepulcrum et dicere alias preces, ex- 
ceptis excipiendis, iuxta Rituale; praesertim si faciat has priva- 
tim in domibus privatis? Resp. Deficiente Presbytero et Vicarii 
Apostolici concurrente licentia, Affirmative in omnibus. 

Rituale Romanum, V1, iii, 19: Ritus superius descriptus ser- 
vandus est pro defunctis adultis, tam Clericis quam laicis, etiam 
a Diacono Exequias peragente de Ordinarii loci vel parochi 
licentia, gravi de causa concedenda, quae in casu necessitatis 
legitime praesumitur. 

i. The rubric of the current Ritual itself provides a reply to 
the above query, and it is more liberal than that given by the 
Holy See in 1858, since the permission of the parish priest now 
suffices whereas formerly that of the Ordinary was required. 
The rubric is repeated in VI, vii, 5, for the funeral of infants. No 
reference to the permission of 1858 can be traced in the ritual in 
use before the present typical, 1925, edition; neither is it con- 
tained in the rubrics of our Ordo Administrandi. Commentators 
writing since 1925 who continue to teach that the Ordinary’s 
permission is necessary have overlooked the rubric of the current 
Ritual with its reference to the parish priest; Wernz-Vidal, 
wrongly it seems, restricts the employment of a deacon to the 
funerals of infants.! 

ii. The rite is exactly as in the Ritual, with all the usual 
blessings, the rule of this rubric being thus in line with the one to 
be followed, IV, ii, 10, when a deacon is administering Holy 
Communion. The reservation in n. 3075, exceptis exciptendis, must 


1 De Rebus, §584. 
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refer to the blessing of the grave, which is omitted if it is already 
blessed. 

iii. It is for the parish priest to decide on the gravity of the 
cause, and in estimating it recourse may be had to the com- 
mentators on canon 845, §2, which in permitting a deacon to 
distribute Holy Communion uses the same phrase as the Roman 
Ritual uses in permitting a deacon to function at funerals. A 
grave cause seems to exist in the circumstances of the above 
question ; in doubt, recourse to the Ordinary is recommended, 
especially if the employment of a deacon is likely to be habitual. 


EXCLUDED FROM LEGITIMATE ACTS 


What exactly are these acts from which certain persons are 
excluded and how is the penalty removed? The Code index 
nowhere refers to them as such. (B.) 


REPLY 


Canon 2256.2: Nomine autem actuum legitimorum eccle- 
siasticorum significantur : munus administratoris gerere bonorum 
ecclesiasticorum ; partes agere iudicis, auditoris et relatoris, de- 
fensoris vinculi, promotoris iustitiae et fidei, notarii et cancel- 
larii, cursoris et apparatoris, advocati et procuratoris in causis 
ecclesiasticis; munus patrini agere in sacramentis baptismi et 
confirmationis; suffragium ferre in electionibus ecclesiasticis ; 
ius patronatus exercere. 

The reference occurs in the Code index s.v. Actus. Though 
one of the minor penalties of the Code, and applicable chiefly 
to ecclesiastics who hold the various offices mentioned above, 
the law strengthens the position of a priest in refusing, for ex- 
ample, to allow an undesirable lay person to function as sponsor 
at baptisms. Certain public violations of the moral or canon law 
incur ipso facto this penalty, e.g. contracting a mixed marriage 
without a dispensation (canon 2375). 

Assuming the penalty to have been incurred it is removed by 
dispensation, which will not be granted unless the person ceases 

1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1934, VII, p. 69. 
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to be contumacious and observes all the requirements of the 
law. It is a vindicative penalty, and though not beyond the 
powers of a confessor in the exceptional circumstances of canon 
2290, its remission must normally come from the Ordinary. 


BREVIARY: MARY THE SECOND EveE 


What references does the Breviary contain to Mary being 
the Second Eve? (M.) 


REPLY 


Without claiming to enumerate a complete list of references, 
we may give the following list at least as a beginning: 
(a) Hymns. Common of Our Lady, Vespers: ““Mutans Hevae 
nomen.” 

11 February: Our Lady of Lourdes, Matins: ‘‘Quae tollis 
Hevae opprobrium.” 

8 December: Immaculate Conception, Lauds : “Quod Heva 
tristis abstulit.”’ 

(b) Lxssons: 

11 February: Our Lady of Lourdes, VII, St Bernard: 
“Propterea curre, Heva, ad Mariam .. . ipsa matris 
opprobrium auferat.”’ 

8 March: Our Lady in Sabbato, March, III, St Irenaeus: 
“Tlla per angelicum sermonem seducta est . . . haec per 
angelicum sermonem evangelizata est... .” 

8 September : Our Lady’s Nativity, V, St Augustine: ““Heva 
enim luxit, ista exultavit . . . fides pro perfidia compen- 
satur.” 

12 September, Holy Name of Mary, VII, St Peter Chryso- 
logus: “‘Agit cum Maria angelus de salute, quia cum 
Heva angelus egerat de ruina.” 

7 October: Feast of the Holy Rosary, VII, St Bernard: 
“‘Heva spina... Maria rosa... .” 

Of these texts the most striking are those of St Augustine, 8 Sep- 
tember, and of St Irenaeus, March, Our Lady in Sabbato. 


1 Tue CLercy Review, 1950, XXXIII, p. 108; Cloran, Previews and Practical 
Cases, p. 285. 
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HIERARCHY ESTABLISHED IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 
AFRICA MERIDIONALIS 


HIERARCHIA EPISCOPALIS IN AFRICA MERIDIONALI CONSTITUITUR 
(A.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 257). 


Pius Episcopus 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 


AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


(Omissis).... 

Quatuor deinceps inibi Provinciae ecclesiasticae erunt, nempe : 

I. Provincia ecclesiastica Civitatis Capitis seu Capetownensis, com- 
plectens Metropolitanam Ecclesiam Civitatis Capitis seu Capetow- 
nensem, cui Cathedrales Ecclesiae suffraganeae subicientur: Aliwa- 
lensis, Civitatis Reginae seu Queenstownensis, Oudtshoornensis et Portus- 
Elizabethensis ; 

II. Provincia ecclesiastica Durbaniana, quae complectetur Metro- 
politanam Ecclesiam Durbanianam, hucusque Vicariatum Apostoli- 
cum Natalensem, hoc nomine deinceps suppresso, cui suffraganeae 
erunt Cathedrales Ecclesiae Collis Mariae seu Mariannhillensis, Esho- 
wensis, Kokstadensis et Umtatana; 

III. Provincia ecclesiastica Praetoriensis, constans Metropolitana 
Ecclesia Praetoriensi et Cathedralibus Ecclesiis ei suffraganeis Joan- 
nes-Burgenst, Lydenburgensi et Bremersdorpensi, hucusque Vicariatu 
Apostolico de Swaziland, hoc quoque nomine deinceps suppresso, 
atque Abbatia nullius de Pietersburg alias constituta, quae in pos- 
terum Pietersburgensis vocabitur ; 

IV. Provincia ecclesiastica Bloemfonteinensis, quae novam com- 
plectetur ecclesiam Bloemfonteinensem, quam iisdem hisce Litteris No- 
stris nunc erigimus et ad Metropolitanae Ecclesiae gradum et digni- 
tatem evehimus, territorio constitutam partim e Vicariatu Apostolico 
Kimberliensi in Africa Meridionali hucusque exstante, civilibus 
nempe districtibus vulgo Bloemfontein, Thabunch, de Wetsdorp, Facobs- 
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dal, Boshof, Wepener, Redderburg, adiectis quibusdam portionibus ex 
districtibus civilibus vulgo Ladybrand et Hoopstad, quae hucusque ad 
eumdem Vicariatum pertinebant, partim e Vicariatu Apostolico de 
Aliwal, districtibus civilibus seiunctis vulgo Fauresmith, Philippolis, 
Smithfield, Edenburg, Trompsburg et Zastron, in provincia civili Status 
Liberi de Orange iacentibus. Novae huic Metropolitanae Ecclesiae 
Bloemfonteinensi suffraganeae erunt cathedrales Ecclesiae Bethle- 
hemensis, Keimoesana, Kimberleyensis, Kroonstadensis et Maseruena, hu- 
cusque Vicariatus Apostolicus Basutolandensis nuncupatus. Quae 
omnes Ecclesiae tum Metropolitanae tum Suffraganeae et Praela- 
tura nullius Pietersburgensis iurisdictioni Congregationis Fidei Propa- 
gandae, uti antea, subicientur; earum vero regimen, administratio 
et pastoralis cura iisdem Missionalium Societatibus erit, quibus 
hucusque fuit, ad Nostrum tamen et Sedis Apostolicae beneplaci- 
tum. Quatuor autem quas memoravimus provinciis ecclesiasticis, 
una cum suis metropolitanis et cathedralibus Ecclesiis, uti supra 
erectis et constitutis, Archiepiscopi seu Episcopi cuiusque sedes in 
locis, a quibus unaquaeque archidioecesis vel dioecesis nomen mu- 
tuatur, constituetur; Antistitis vero cathedra in ecclesia erit, quae 
hucusque princeps habebatur in quoque Vicariatu Apostolico, nunc 
ad archidioecesis vel dioecesis gradum et dignitatem evecto. Novae 
porro metropolitanae Ecclesiae Bloemfonteinensis Archiepiscopi 
sedes in Bloemfontein urbe, cathedra vero in ecclesia Sacri Cordis Iesu 
erit. Singulis autem novis istis Metropolitanis seu Cathedralibus 
Ecclesiis earumque pro tempore Antistitibus omnia tribuimus iura et 
privilegia, honores, insignia et favores, quibus ceterae per orbem 
Metropolitanae et Cathedrales Ecclesiae earurique Antistites iure 
communi fruuntur ; itemque omnia ipsis onera et obligationes im- 
ponimus, quibus ceteri obstringuntur ; Archiepiscopis insuper pecu- 
liarem concedimus facultatem Crucem ante se deferendi et sacro 
Pallio iuxta liturgicas leges utendi, postquam tamen istud illi in 
sacro consistorio ab Apostolica Sede postulaverint et obtinuerint. 
Cum autem locorum et huius temporis adiuncta haud permittant 
quominus in novis istis dioecesibus Canonicorum Capitulum modo 
erigatur, indulgemus ut pro Canonicis dioecesani Consultores, e 
clero saeculari sive regulari, ad iuris tramitem eligantur et adhibean- 
tur. Episcopalem insuper uniuscuiusque dioecesis mensam, praeter 
bona iam ibi exsistentia, fidelium oblationes et Curiae emolumenta 
constituent. Ad iuvenum in spem Ecclesiae succrescentium institu- 
tionem volumus ut dioecesanum seminarium, ubi iam non exstet, 
cum primum fieri poterit, erigatur iuxta codicis iuris canonici prae- 
scripta et a S. Congregatione Fidei Propagandae traditas normas. 
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Quod vero ad earundem novarum dioecesium regimen et adminis- 
trationem, ad Vicarii Capitularis seu Administratoris, sede vacante, 
electionem, ad clericorum et fidelium iura et onera, aliaque huius- 
modi attinet, servanda iubemus quae sacri canones praescribunt. 
Volentes insuper Nos quas supra ereximus archidioeceses et dioeceses 
suis instruere Pastoribus, primum quidem novae Metropolitanae 
Ecclesiae Bloemfonteinensi ut infra providebimus: ceteros venera- 
biles Fratres dignissimos Praesules, qui usque nunc in sibi creditis 
Vicariatibus Apostolicis tam sedulam catholicae fidei prolatandae 
curam impenderunt, Archiepiscopos seu Episcopos suae cuiusque 
sedis renuntiamus et constituimus, ac proinde de apostolicae Nostrae 
potestatis plenitudine a vinculo liberamus Ecclesiarum Episco- 
palium, quarum titulos una cum Vicariatu hucusque tenuerunt, et 
ipsis earumdem novarum Ecclesiarum curam, regimen et adminis- 
trationem quoad sive spiritualia sive temporalia bona plene com- 
mittimus una cum omnibus iuribus et privilegiis, oneribus et obliga- 
tionibus suo cuiusque pastorali muneri adnexis. 


. » « (Omissis). Datum Romae... 11 Januarii 1951. 
Pro S. R. E. Cancellario 
Eucenius Card. TissERANT P, Card. Fumasoni Bionp1 
S. Collegit Decanus S. C. de Propaganda Fide 
Praefectus. 


NEW BRITISH MINISTER TO HOLY SEE 


ADDRESS OF POPE PIUS XII TO 
SIR WALTER ROBERTS, 23 JUNE, 1951 
(Osservatore Romano, 24 June, 1951) 


Mr Minister: 

In extending to Your Excellency a very sincere welcome as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of George VI of 
England, Our first thought, most naturally, is of His Majesty, whose 
Royal letters you have been privileged to present to Us. 

The cordial greetings which His Majesty has wished to renew 
for Us on this auspicious occasion have deeply moved Us, and We 
hasten to ask you to convey to him the expression of Our good wishes, 
together with Our prayer that God may shower on His Royal Person 
and all the members of the Royal Family Heaven’s choicest blessings. 

Your Excellency has referred, and with reason, to the conflict 
of ideas and aims that divides the world today politically and 
ideologically, with both sides advancing certain claims, though 
obviously in a very different sense, and all too often with a view to 
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cloaking ulterior designs. We believe that your remarks have an 
exact application to those two prized objects, so long on the lips of 
all, which are the centre of public discussion—freedom and peace. 

Freedom, as a basis of normal human relations, cannot be inter- 
preted as an unbridled liberty, where it is a question of individuals 
or parties or people—the collectivity, as they say today—or even of 
a totalitarian State, which will use every means, with utter disregard, 
to make sure of its purpose. 

No, freedom is something quite different. It is the temple of the 
moral order erected on harmonious lines: it is the aggregate of the 
rights and duties of individuals and the family—some of those rights 
imprescriptible even when an apparent common good might chal- 
lenge them—of the rights and duties of a nation or State and of the 
family of nations and States. These rights and duties are carefully 
measured and balanced by the demands of the dignity of the human 
person and family on one side and of the common good on the other. 

Peace cannot be established by forcing the weak to submit to 
the strong. No, only the establishment of genuine freedom can pro- 
duce true peace. During the war years, We took occasion to point 
out the basis and demands of a true peace, raising Our voice in 
earnest appeal to the nations of the world, and especially to their 
leaders, to stifle and crush all feelings of rancour and hate, all unholy 
self-seeking and mutual distrust, resolved in a spirit of fraternal 
co-operation to pay homage in their lives and conduct to the 
principle that a word given is a sacred thing, that mere force never 
confers a right, that truthfulness, courtesy, justice and an equitable 
distribution of wealth are indispensable to a-world at peace. Cer- 
tainly it is a consummation devoutly to be wished, yet it seems to 
recede further and further away. Many there are who hardly dare 
hope to see it attained. 

And in very truth, the last decades, with a perspicacity suggestive 
of an almost apocalyptic judgement of the world, have demonstrated 
and warned that freedom and peace are spiritual values, that can 
be won only by a faith in a personal God and an unconditional 
acknowledgment of the moral law of Christianity. They give tangible 
proof that, where that faith is lacking, the temple of freedom and 
peace rests on sand and both concepts have lost their significance. 

It is then, Mr Minister, all the more gratifying for Us to know 
that Your Excellency is at home with that faith and that fundamental 
truth : and Our joy is deeper for your assurance that the Government 
and peoples whom you represent possess ideals and pursue aims 
similar to those proclaimed by this Holy See. 
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The reference made with such delicate feeling by Your Excel” 
lency to your immediate predecessor refreshes pleasant memories of 
a gentleman of noble mien, whom, in the providence of God, death 
snatched so unexpectedly from the circle of those whose admiration 
and esteem he had so deservedly won. 

While one sorrows for the loss, the long and distinguished career 
of Your Excellency in posts of high responsibility, giving proof at 
once of your Government’s trust in your eminent talents and of 
your successful response to that trust, give Us full assurance that, 
under your direction, the tradition of mutual comprehension and 
friendly co-operation upheld by your predecessor will be ably 
carried on, to strengthen the ties that bind His Majesty’s realm to 
this Holy See. 

Your Excellency may rely on our complete confidence, while We 
pray that God will bless your labours and make your stay in Rome 
happy and fruitful. 


ARCHBISHOP GROSZ—EXCOMMUNICATIONS 
(Osservatore Romano, 30 June, 1951) 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 
DECLARATIO 


Quum quidam nedum violentas manus sacrilege iniicere in 
Exc.mum P. D. Josephum Grész, Archiepiscopum Colocensem, sed 
et Illum ad iudicem laicum trahere et iniquo iudicio subiicere atque 
ab exercitio Suae archiepiscopalis iurisdictionis impedire ausi sint, 
haec Sacra Consistorialis Congregatio declarat eos omnes qui huius- 
modi delicta patraverint, sive mandantes cuiuscumque generis et 
gradus, sive complices quos praefata delicta, sua natura, postulave- 
rint, sive illos qui ad delictorum consummationem induxerint vel in 
hanc quoquo modo concurrerint, si tamen sine eorum auxilio delic- 
tum non fuisset commissum, excommunicationem latae sententiae 
speciali modo Sedi Apostolicae reservatam—ad tramitem cann. 2343 
§3, 2341, 2334, n. 2, 2209 §§1-3,—-contraxisse ceterasque poenas pro 
qualitate delinquentium incurrisse ad normam sacrorum canonum 
Codicis Iuris Canonici. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis, 
die 29 iunii 1951. 

m Fr. A. J. Card. Piazza 
Episcopus Sabinen et Mandelen 
a Secretis 


J. Ferretto, Adsessor 
Vol. xxxvi oO 
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The Education of the Young Worker. Report of the Third Conference 
held at Oxford in July 1950 under the auspices of the University 
Department of Education. (Oxford University Press. 25. 6d.) 


THESE conferences, attended by managers, employers, youth officers, 
employment officers and far too few Trade Union officials, are con- 
cerned to discuss the assumptions on which the education of the 
young worker is founded. After dealing with the general aspects of 
the subject in 1948 and with Vocational Guidance in 1949, the con- 
ference in 1950 turned its attention to the Reception and Initiation 
of the young boy or girl into his or her first job. Little comment is 
called for on the lectures, of which only summaries are given here, 
for they were the least important part of the conference. The real 
work was done in the Commissions, and from their findings the 
recommendations were drawn. Some of these recommendations were 
addressed to management, others to the Trade Unions, others again 
to local education authorities. 

It is right that a great deal of attention should be given to these 
problems and that all the agents involved should be examined 
and their duties weighed and assessed, for the transition from school 
to work is, as the Report rightly says, the most important earthly 
metamorphosis. In order to make the young worker feel at home it 
is suggested that the essential features of his entry into work should 
include reception, introduction, instruction and a tour of the layout 
and environment of the working place. Certainly if all these recom- 
mendations were implemented the labour turn-over among young 
workers would be greatly decreased and human relations on the job 
itself would be improved. 

Two points of criticism. Mr M. L. Jacks, in his introductory 
chapter, discusses the aims of further education and rightly stresses 
the need for the young worker “‘to find sense and significance in his 
new life”. The adolescent in a confused way poses such questions as 
**What is the sense of my life as I live it? What does it all mean? Why 
do I do it?” But surely it is far too optimistic, if not downright incor- 
rect, to suggest (as Mr Jacks does) that the answers to these ques- 
tions can be found in a, presumably, secularized further education 
scheme. Is there any meaning or sense to a life which is not viewed 
sub specie aeternitatis? The second point is a certain disappointment 
that it is nowhere suggested that the ideal is a separate training 
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department in which the new recruit spends several months before 
entering the factory or workshop. This is already being done by 
certain firms in the hosiery and shoemaking industries, with a great 
deal of success. It is the opinion of a number of industrial psycholo- 
gists that such cushioning of new recruits by gentle initiation is the 
goal towards which industry should strive. 


The Whole World is My Neighbour..By E. de Meulder, S.J. (J. Van 
Mierlo-Proost & Co. No price.) 


Tuts is a confused and confusing book, which includes chapters on 
the U.S.A., Europe, Russia, China and India, but in each of them 
the author produces so many facts and figures, and scurries through 
time and space with such jet-propelled speed that the breathless 
reader must needs abandon any attempt to find a thread of argu- 
ment running through it all. Where a judgement does emerge in a 
clear statement it is so disturbing as to make one doubt the other 
and less clear judgements. For instance we are told that “Life with 
Father, The Bells of St Mary's, Boys’ Town, The Keys of the Kingdom, 
The Song of Bernadette, The Sullivans, The World is Rich and so many 
others, these are the films a sick and outraged world is clammering 
(sic) for”. More serious is the attitude taken towards Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, whose portrait is included with the caption “The 
Darling of India”. While one may admire Nehru for his earnestness 
as a social reformer, one should recognize that he is fundamentally a 
non-religious man and has gone on record as denying man’s immor- 
tality and the usefulness of religion. One sees that the position of 
missionaries and of the Church in the new India is not easy, and for 
that reason their criticism of the nation’s leaders may have to be 
pitched in a minor key. But surely there is no reason why they should 
join in the general clamour of acclamation. The quotation from 
Nehru on the title page, his description of Our Lord as “‘that relent- 
less rebel against all untruth and injustice of every kind”, is par- 
ticularly distasteful. 

Nevertheless, it may be that this confusion, and uncritical accep- 
tance of what should be criticized, are all part of Fr de Muelder’s 
overwhelming optimism to which he gives full rein in the lyrical 
concluding chapter where he describes his dream of what a National 
Catholic University in India could be. Here he carries conviction, 
and one can only hope that this dream will soon come true. 


j. F. 
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Beyond Realism and Idealism. By Wilbur Marshall Urban. Pp. 266. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 18s.) 


PRoFEssoOR URBAN has already published two formidable tomes 
entitled The Intelligible World and Language and Reality. He now gives 
us the epistemological presuppositions of his philosophy, which, he 
says, can be understood rightly only as occupying a position beyond 
realism and idealism. In contrast with naturalism his view is 
idealistic in the metaphysical sense, as all traditional philosophy has 
been, but so far as the epistemological issue is concerned it is 
neither an exclusive realism nor an exclusive idealism. He attempts 
to show that neither of these positions can be proved or disproved 
factually or logically, and that they are not contradictory but com- 
plementary. He then tries to show that the actual presuppositions 
of knowledge in the different sciences indicate that science itself is 
beyond the distinction of realism and idealism and presupposes both. 
He concludes by seeking to formulate a philosophy which can be 
described as beyond realism and idealism, and discusses the relation 
of this epistemological opposition to the conflict between idealism 
and naturalism, with which it is often identified. The latter conflict 
he believes to be irreconcilable. 

This is one of the most indigestible books I have ever felt it my 
duty to study carefully. About half-way through it we read: “No 
one will deny, I suppose, that this is a rarefied atmosphere which we 
are asked to breathe.”’ I doubt whether anyone will disagree with 
the author here, especially in view of the immediately preceding 
passage. It appears that no less a thinker than Heinrich Rickert 
found himself faced with the same problem as the author, and sought 
to solve it in a similar manner. He claimed that no synthesis of the 
two positions in the theory of knowledge is possible by means of 
terms taken from the sphere of “‘existence” ; philosophy requires here 
a third thing—something that is more than existential being; it 
requires concepts which, although themselves not existential, are yet 
assumed in all cases of existential judgements. What we require for 
the understanding of knowledge is something which is neither ideal 
nor non-ideal, but which is implied by both. We have this in the 
concept of meaning and, that which goes with it, the concepts of 
value and validity. This then is the “standpoint of validity” which, 
Rickert held, enables us not only to transcend the opposition but also 
to reconcile the two notions. 

In case the reader may be lagging behind a little at this point, 
Urban allows Rickert to speak for himself, or rather in translation: 
““Meaning lies rather above and before all being and is grasped by no 
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ontology. That follows from the fact that every case of knowledge, 
that something exists, presupposes the meaning of it as true, which 
belongs to the judgement that some thing exists no matter whether it 
is concerned with physical or mental, real or ideal, sensuous or non- 
sensuous, immediately given or inferred existences.”” Here you have 
Rickert maintaining “in terms of his own special idiom” what 
Urban has been insisting upon all along, that the object of know- 
ledge is neither ideal nor non-ideal, but something that transcends 
both; that it is “only when we acknowledge this value and the 
‘ought’ beyond all ontological distinctions, that any synthesis of the 
opposition can be effected”’. 

It can at least be said for the author that “‘his own special idiom” 
is less unintelligible than Rickert’s, to judge from this sample, would 
appear to be. 


Introduction to Philosophy. Introductory Volume of the Philosophical 
Series of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, University of Lou- 
vain. By Louis de Raeymaeker, Ph.D., S.T.D. Translated by 
Harry McNeill. Pp. 297. (J. F. Wagner, New York. B. Herder, 
London, W.C. 30s.) 


Ir is not often one has a book to review which tells one, among other 
things, how to review books. This one does; it offers an immense 
amount of information. The translation is excellent, being made 
from the second French edition extensively revised by the author. 
He considers Philosophy first of all as an organized body of know- 
ledge with definable limits and divisions, then as an historical current 
of thought, the record of which is rapidly summarized, and finally 
as a work of collaboration, whose actual organization he indicates. 

The first part treats of the limits and nature of the field of philosophy 
and provides an introduction to its problems. The explanations fur- 
nished here assure a first contact with the subject-matter and ter- 
minology of philosophy, and supply an initial understanding of its 
problems which allows the thread of historical evolution to be un- 
rolled without the terms employed having to be defined or purely 
elementary explanations repeated. This is a reversal of the treatment 
given by Maritain in his Introduction to Philosophy. The third part is 
inspired by the importance of knowing that our philosophy is linked 
with a secular effort which continues its development without cessa- 
tion, and which is the product of the effective collaboration of a great 
number of workers. A philosopher needs to be informed of the philo- 
sophic “movement” and must therefore be acquainted with the con- 
temporary organization of the philosophic “life”. Hence this part 
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provides practical information about the choice and function of a 
school, about philosophic organizations and writings, about the 
various types of publications, and forty pages of bibliography. There 
are two appendices on the writings of St Thomas, and complete 
indices. 

The historical section of this work is more ample in scope than 
that of Maritain’s, while the third part is entirely new by com- 
parison. It thus constitutes a valuable addition to our philosophical 
literature. 


S. Thomae Aquinatis, In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis ex- 
positio. In-4 p., 1950; editio iam a M.-R. Cathala, O.P. exarata 
retractatur cura et studio R. M. Spiazzi, O.P. Pp. xxiii + 648. 
(Marietti, Turin. Price 2800 lire.) 

Tuts new edition of the famous Commentary takes the place of the 

Cathala edition, now out of print. Fr Spiazzi has wisely decided to 

use the same numeration of the text as did Cathala, though he has 

endeavoured to emend that text in the light of various earlier edi- 
tions (Piana, Veneta, Parmense), and in order to facilitate consulta- 
tion has provided new divisions and subdivisions, new synoptic 
tables and aids to the discovery of the Aristotelian texts referred to 
by St Thomas. In short, Fr Spiazzi has done his utmost to provide 

Thomist students with the next best thing to the critical edition 

which is still being prepared by the Leonine Commission. We are 

thankful to have the fruits of his labour. Leo McR. 


The Glorious Assumption of the Mother of God. By Joseph Duhr, S.J. 
Translated by John Manning Fraunces, S.J. Pp. xi + 153. 
(Burns Oates. 85. 6d.) 


Tuis is the only book in English dealing entirely with the Assump- 
tion. The author discusses the theological principles involved in 
establishing the definability of the Assumption, the evolution of the 
belief, the constant and victorious growth of the belief of the Roman 
Church in this doctrine, the state of the case when he wrote in 1946 
and the opportuneness of the definition. In an appendix he treats of 
the evolution of the iconography of the Assumption. The treatment 
is succinct and not always satisfying. It seems unfortunate that forty 
pages ofso small a book are devoted to notes and a brief bibliography, 
especially when so many of the works referred to are quite unobtain- 
able by, and indeed beyond the competence of, the average reader. 
The translation, made in America, is by no means faultless, and 
there is a bad grammatical lapse on page 66. 
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The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. A New Translation. By Louis J. 
Puhl, S.J. Pp. xv + 218. (The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland. $2.25.) 

Tue text used for this translation is the authentic Spanish-Latin 

text, published by Marietti, Turin, in 1928, and edited by the 

author of the critical edition in the volume on the Exercises included 
in the Monumenta Historica Societatis Fesu. 

The translator very rightly deprecates a literal translation; his 
aim is to produce a clear version in idiomatic English. It cannot be 
said that he has succeeded in achieving this. To the English ear his 
translation is sometimes bald and flat, and at other times cumbrous. 
Here is a typical sentence: “I call desolation what is entirely the 
opposite of what is described in the third rule, as darkness of soul, 
turmoil of spirit, inclination to what is low and earthly, restlessness 
rising from many disturbances and temptations which lead to want 
of faith, want of hope, want of love.” 


Simplicity. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Pp. 116. (Burns Oates. 6s.) 

SEVERAL of Pére Plus’s little books of spiritual direction—How to 
Pray Well, Living with God, etc.—have become well known to English 
readers; clear in expression, attractively written and rich in apt 
illustrations, they have deservedly won a wide popularity. His most 
recent book has all these same qualities. The subject is perhaps an 
unusual one. By simplicity in its highest form the author understands 
the supernatural unity of a soul which is entirely submissive to 
God’s Will and which has, as a consequence, all its lower faculties 
under the control of the reason. In the practical sphere simplicity 
ensures not only a well-ordered life but also the joy of freedom from 
undue worry and unhelpful introversion. It has nothing to do with 
naiveté, which the author discusses and excludes in his first chapter. 
This is altogether a wise and inspiring little book. 


The Paternoster Series: 1. A Map of Prayer, by Fr R. H. J. Steuart, 
S.J.; 2. The Path of Prayer, by Fr Vincent McNabb, O.P.; 3. Con- 
templative Prayer, by Pére de la Taille, S.J.; 4. The One Thing 
Necessary, by Rev. Bruno S. James; 5. Delight in the Lord, by Fr 
Daniel Considine, S.J.; 6. Fifty Meditations on the Passion, by 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J.; 7. What is Contemplation ?, by Thomas 
Merton, O.C.R. (Burns Oates. 15. 6d. each.) 

ALL these booklets, except the last, are reprints. The publishers are 

to be congratulated on putting them in this cheap and handy form. 

Five of them deal with the theory and practice of prayer; No. 4 
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deals with sanctity, and No. 5 consists of notes of spiritual direction 
and exhortations, with the aim of encouraging souls to trust God 
and have joy in His service. The names of the authors are a sufficient 
guarantee of the value of what they have written. The booklets are 
modern spiritual classics. Further numbers in the series are to be 
published, and we look forward to what promises to be a very rich 
and compact treasury of spirituality, which everyone can and should 
procure. 


j. c. 


Analecta Gregoriana. LI. The Pastoral Care of Souls in South-East France 
during the Sixth Century. By Henry G. J. Beck. Pp. lxii + 414. 
LIII. Liturgie et Langue Vulgaire. By Herman A. P. Schmidt, S.J. 

Pp. 212. (Rome, Gregorian University.) 


One reason for the territorial limits of Dr Beck’s dissertation is the 
fact that for this district, stretching from Lyons to Marseilles and 
from Avignon to Nice, there exists considerable material upon which 
to base an investigation. Except that nothing about the pastoral care 
of monks and religious is included, the author’s researches are most 
extensive and provide an interesting picture of the state of religion 
during a period which was beginning to merge into the more fa- 
miliar conditions of the Middle Ages. It was a time when the canon- 
ical relations between bishop and clergy were acquiring some fixity, 
and when the rule of celibacy was being asserted in some measure, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of enforcing it. The writer portrays 
with sympathy and insight the daily life of bishop and clergy, the 
gradual formation of the cursus of the divine office, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and the celebration of Mass. The description 
of the latter, which we found of great interest, involved some account 
of the origins of the Gallican liturgy, a difficult question. If the author 
has thrown no fresh light upon it, he has admirably succeeded in 
summarizing the information we already possess, making use of such 
recent and exhaustive studies as Fr Jungmann’s Missarum Sollemnia. 

The language of the Gallican liturgy, as throughout the Western 
Church, was Latin, and current controversy on the necessity or not 
of retaining it will be more enlightened after a study of Fr Schmidt’s 
dissertation. Whilst being entirely objective, and favouring neither 
one side nor the other, the author’s analysis of the reasons behind 
the Tridentine directions (Denzinger, 946, 947) on the subject, 
seems on the whole to favour a restricted use of the vernacular. If it 
appears that the Fathers of the Council were resolutely against even 
its partial use, this was not because there was something, as it were, 
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sacred about Latin—the existence of oriental Catholic rites proves 
the contrary—but because of the doctrinal errors of the Protestant 
Reformers, against which the Council was bound to protect the faith- 
ful. One important reflection of the writer, amongst many worthy of 
note, is that the controversy will not be rightly solved by an au- 
thorized translation of the Latin liturgy, for the result would be a 
dead thing lacking all the poetry and life of the original. If there 
must be Mass in the vernacular, a new liturgy, penetrated and in- 
formed indeed by the Latin liturgy, but not merely a translation, 
must be produced. If this point is accepted, it would seem doubtful 
whether the advantage of using the vulgar tongue can ever compen- 
sate for so definite a break with the past. 


Das Kirchenjahr in der Verkiindigung. Eucharius Berbuir. I, Septua- 
gesima bis Pfingsten. Pp. 340. (Herder, Freiburg. DM 8.50.) 
Tue work will be completed by a second volume (from Trinity to 
Advent) and a third (from Advent to the last Sunday after Epiphany). 
Fr Berbuir, departing from the usual order which regards Advent as 
the beginning of the ecclesiastical year, has written a commentary 
on the gospels of each Sunday, chiefly under the inspiration of 
patristic sources. As with so many other recent liturgical publica- 
tions of a popular character, the encyclical Mediator Dei seems to 
have been the occasion of its publication, and it is a useful addition 
to homiletic literature, since the liturgical interest predominates and 
colours everything the author has to say. His purpose is to stress 
the connexion existing between Our Lord teaching in the gospels 
and His presence inthe Holy Eucharist, so that the inspired words, 
as it were, become mystically effective and present, instead of 

merely being regarded as uttered historically in the past. 


The Parish and its Clergy. By W. Mulder, D.C.L. An adaptation by 
A. H. van Vliet, D.D. Pp. 252. (St Joseph’s College, Mill Hill, 
N.W.7. 75.) 

Diocesan Faculties in the United States. By Joseph M. Snee, S.J., and 
J. Donald Clark, S.J. Pp. 83. (Woodstock College, Maryland, 
U.S.A.) 

Practical Problems in Church Finance. By William J. Doheny, J.U.D. 
Pp. 115. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 2 dollars.) 

The Clerical Obligations of Canons 138 and 140. By Rev. J. T. Donovan, 
S.T.L. Pp. 209. (Catholic University, Washington, D.C.) 


In their several ways the above books deal with exclusively clerical 
interests and may conveniently be reviewed together. Dr Mulder, a 
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Dutch canonist whose work on the parochial clergy has long been 
in repute, presents it in an English dress with the aid of a compatriot 
working on the missions in India. Since there is no other compre- 
hensive treatise in English on this subject, a book which provides a 
careful description of the canonical status of a parish, the church 
and its appointments, and clerical rights and duties, is sure of a 
welcome amongst us. The author has not evaded difficulties and 
obscurities, and with a copious citation of reviews, including 
Tue Ciercy Review, gives always a practical solution. If, in a 
language which the adapter has had to acquire, the mot juste has not 
always been chosen, the meaning is nevertheless always perfectly 
clear, and the careful list of corrigenda is of great assistance. 

The compilers of the work on diocesan faculties, reprinted from 
the American journal Theological Studies, have been at considerable 
pains in providing a synthesis of all the pagellae issued in the dioceses 
of the United States, concluding with three pages containing indults 
from the Eucharistic fast conceded in that country; though con- 
siderable, they are insignificant compared with the concessions which 
have been granted to clergy and laity in France. 

Dr Doheny’s work, though published in 1942, has only just 
reached our notice. Its value is almost entirely in the explanation 
given about alienation, and especially in the examples of petitions 
addressed to the Holy See for permission to incur debts or to dispose 
of ecclesiastical property. 

After trying to understand and observe his obligations on all the 
above questions a priest may feel that he must take a little recreation, 
but the canon law shadows him still: he may not-engage in any pur- 
suit which, though innocent in itself, is considered to be indecorous 
or likely to cause scandal to the faithful. All the familiar problems of 
“‘clamorous” hunting, sport and spectacles of various kinds, to say 
nothing of frequenting taverns or carrying lethal weapons, come 
under review in Dr Donovan’s excellent doctorate thesis, and the 
solutions he gives are always reasonable and supported by authorities. 


The Christian Virtues. By Charles E. Sheedy, C.S.C. Pp. 361. (Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana.) 


Tue author has chosen this title for a collection of addresses on 
moral subjects given to the students of Notre Dame University, but 
a more informative title—for those accustomed to the current 
manuals—would be ‘Moral Principles and Precepts”. Although the 
treatment is not only brief but selective, some points such as servile 
work being more fully explained than others which are at least of 
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equal importance, the book can be recommended to those who have 
no access to a manual of Moral Theology in English, such as the 
well-established work of Fr H. Davis, S.J. 


The Catholic Nurse. By Brian D. Johnson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.A. 
Pp. 160. (Burns Oates. 6s.) 


THE greater part of Dr Johnson’s book offers much useful advice to 
Catholic girls in the nursing profession, and it is not till Part III, en- 
titled “Moral Problems Old and New” that the reader is introduced 
to the specialized subject of medical ethics. The days are long past 
when we had to rely almost exclusively on Eschbach and Antonelli 
for theological discussion of medical problems, and there are now 
many excellent manuals by experts such as Fr Davis, S.J., or Fr 
Bonnar, O.F.M. Dr Johnson wisely refers the reader to both of these 
writers for a more detailed exposition of certain problems, his own 
contribution being of a more popular character. It is nevertheless 
accurate, realistic and definite: we welcome his decision, for ex- 
ample, that opiates may be administered to relieve the pain of the 
dying, even though life is thereby indirectly shortened : for, contrary 
to some theologians who take a stricter line, this seems to us a legiti- 
mate application of the second effect principle. The author was 
unable, unfortunately, to give in his chapter on artificial insemina- 
tion the papal pronouncement of 29 September, 1949: books take 
many months to produce nowadays. His doctrine is that which the 
Holy See enunciates, and in this matter as in all the subjects treated 
Dr Johnson’s work can safely be recommended to the nursing 
profession. 


Control of Life. By Halliday Sutherland, M.D. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Pp. 282. (Burns Oates. 155.) 


Dr SuTHERLAND’s book, which appears in an enlarged edition (with 
the price also increased from tos. 6d.), is chiefly valued for the 
details given therein about the safe period. The description is per- 
fected in various points, and especially in the greater prominence 
now given to the moral limitations which must be observed : instead 
of certain statements being in footnotes, as though as an afterthought, 
and which many readers would miss, they are now part of the text; 
for example, that each party is bound to disregard the safe period 
whenever there is danger of incontinence on either side, or that it 
is gravely wrong for parties to contract marriage with a condition 
about the use of this period unless it is proved to be a lawful con- 
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dition, for which the Ordinary’s consent is required. These modi- 
fications are a much needed improvement, since the author’s 
doctrine as formerly expressed mystified many Catholics. 

Two chapters by Dr Henry Newsholme, a most valiant witness 
before the Royal Commission on Population (1943-1949), are new 
to this edition of Dr Sutherland’s book, though one of them, entitled 
The Population Report and the Survival of the Christian Family, has already 
appeared as a C.T.S. publication. Dr Newsholme is the Medical 
Officer of Health for the City of Birmingham and everything he 
writes on these subjects is worthy of the closest attention. He insists 
on people recognizing that there are many outside the ranks of 
Catholicism who believe as we do about artificial contraception, and 
that it is not necessary to be a Catholic to adhere to sound standards 
of morality. Certain proposals in the report of the Royal Commission, 
it is observed, are hostile to the survival of the Christian family, and 
endanger the conscience and the livelihood of the Catholic medical 
practitioner. 


Interpretatio et Iurisprudentia Codicis Iuris Canonici. Auctore Eduardo 
F. Regatillo, S.J. Large octavo. Pp. 600. (Sal Terrae, Santander. 
85 Ptas.) 


Fr REGATILLO’s book consists substantially of all the official de- 
cisions, whether promulgated in Acta Apostolicae Sedis or not, given 
by the Roman Curia, and notably by the Codex Commission, from 
1918 to 1948. In this respect it might appear to be just one more 
collection of this kind, of which there are several in existence, and 
English speaking students of Canon Law could hardly wish for 
anything more entirely satisfactory than Fr Bouscaren’s well-known 
Digest. The value, however, of Fr Regatillo’s collection is in the 
extensive commentary which accompanies the text of the official 
documents, though on the other hand it must be regretted that these 
documents are not always reprinted in extenso. Fr Bouscaren gives no 
commentary, but he always gives an accurate reference to any that 
has appeared, and one must go elsewhere, of course, for the Latin 
text. We think, therefore, that a student of Canon Law, even though 
he already possesses some collection of this kind, will nevertheless 
welcome Fr Regatillo’s volume for its completeness, for the inclusion 
of documents which though not universally promulgated are always 
valuable, and most of all for the author’s commentary. 

A canon such as 1971, §1, 1, already has a large number of 
official decisions, some of them discouragingly incoherent, and still 
more are likely to appear in the future. It is extremely convenient 
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to have this family all united, precisely because it is a quarrelsome 
group, and to study the author’s comments on the whole set, which 
in this instance run to about seven pages. The same may be said of 
many other canons, such as 522 on the occasional confessor of 
religious. Occasionally, as in the author’s commentary on the parish 
priest minister of confirmation, where he is of the opinion that the 
vicarius adiutor also enjoys the faculty, the view expressed is not the 
common interpretation; but all are agreed that the assistant 
assigned to a sick parish priest ought to be included, and Fr 
Regatillo’s liberal opinion will be agreeable to many. 

Other collections of this kind, such as that edited by Coronata, 
include among the indices one in which all the documents cited 
appear and can easily be found. It is rather a deficiency in Fr 
Regatillo’s volume that we are not given a chronological index. 

E. J. M. 


York. By John Rodgers. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 


Wir# all the sturdy patriotism of a Yorkshireman and an old inhabi- 
tant Mr Rodgers has written an enthusiastic account of his native 
city. Not only is it “‘as much a capital city as Edinburgh or London 
and even as Paris or Rome’’, but to the Romans it was altera Roma, 
a second Rome. Since Alcuin’s day, York, he tells us, has been pre- 
eminent as a seat of learning, and after all the ravages of Time and 
Progress it remains a complete, astonishing and unique example of a 
mediaeval city—this last, a claim that nobody who has visited York 
will dispute. The handsome little volume is something more than a 
guide-book and something less than a history: there is room for 
Guy Fawkes and Dick Turpin, but not one word about the forty- 
four Catholic martyrs—twenty-nine priests, Margaret Clitherow, 
and fourteen laymen. It ends with a strong plea that present-day 
York must guard its heritage, and Mr Rodgers nurses the hope that 
an unbelieving generation which has no use for churches will devote 
money and time to preserving them “for some secular but cultural 
purpose”’, i.e. for aesthetic reasons. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated, showing not only mediaeval architecture but some glimpses 
of the superb craftsmanship of the eighteenth century. 


Salisbury (‘British Cities”). By R. L. P. Jowitt. (Batsford. 85. 6d.) 


Tuis is another volume in an excellent series and, though written 
apparently for the information of “overseas” visitors, it will afford 
pleasure and instruction both to those who know Salisbury already 
and those who mean to visit that city. Very neatly produced, with 
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no fewer than fifty-two good photographs as well as other illustra- 
tions in the text, Mr Jowitt’s contribution to “British Cities” pro- 
vides an all-round survey of his subject. The cathedral has always 
received unstinted praise because of the singular beauty of its famous 
spire, the tranquil loveliness of its surroundings, the harmony and 
proportion of the design and, what is so unusual in England, the 
homogeneity of the whole building. Salisbury cathedral had the 
good fortune to be substantially completed in one generation and 
any view of it that excludes the west front is satisfying. 

Despite the temptation to make the cathedral, the bishops, and 
the Close the whole framework of his story, Mr Jowitt deals ade- 
quately with the history of New Sarum, the city and the neighbour- 
hood. There are here no comparisons with Winchester on the one 
hand or Exeter on the other. Salisbury was not a villa regia, it was a 
bishop’s town not the King’s, nor could it claim any ancient primacy 
in Wessex, cujus caput Wiltonia. But Salisbury was always important 
and it was and is very attractive. There are Palladian fronts and 
Adams interiors, so that those who feel more interested in Mom- 
pesson House and Malmesbury House than in chantry chapels, 
chapter house or cloisters will not put down the book unsatisfied. 


Biographical Studies, 1534-1829. Materials towards a biographical 
dictionary of Catholic History in the British Isles from the breach 
with Rome to Catholic Emancipation. (The Arundel Press, Bog- 
nor Regis. Subscribers only, 8s. 6d. p.a.) 


Unpber the joint editorship of Mr A. F. Allison, of the Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum, and Hon. Librarian to the Catholic 
Record Society, and of Mr D. M. Rogers, of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, Part I of this useful supplement to standard works of record 
now makes its appearance. The work, duplicated in order to avoid 
expense and delay, will appear in January and July of each year, 
each part containing some eighty pages. These detailed studies of 
bibliographical and family history are intended to bring together in 
convenient and accessible form a great deal of valuable material not 
hitherto published because there was no recognized work in which it 
would naturally find place. The articles (eight in this number) are 
not to appear in any chronological or alphabetical sequence but as 
and when available. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L.P. GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Stravinsky: The Rite of Spring (Ansermet: L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande), LXT2563. Milhaud : Moses (Milhaud : French 
National Radiodiffusion), CTL7008. Liszt: Deux Légendes, 
Années de Pélerinage (Kempff: Piano), LXT2572. Wagner : Prelude 
and Scenes from “‘Parsifal” (Knappertsbusch; Vienna Philhar- 
monic), LX3036. German Songs (Strienz), LM4538. Byrd: Mass 
Sor Four Voices (Lawrence; Fleet Street Choir), LX 3046. (Decca 
and Associated Companies. LXT and CTL 39s. 6d. : LX 2gs. 6d. : 
LM 26s. 6d.) 


THAT man is by his constitution a religious animal is verified in the 
above expressions of pagan, Jewish and Christian religion. It is difft- 
cult to believe that it was forty years ago when Stravinsky wrote, in 
music not meant to soothe the savage breast, his description of a 
pagan sacrificial rite—a human sacrifice to propitiate the God of 
Spring. Milhaud’s work, first performed in 1943, is easier on the 
ear, and the flood of sounds can be assimilated without necessarily 
knowing which event in the life of Moses is being described. Both 
works are brilliantly performed and recorded—a conservative listener 
may think so fine an effort worthy of a better cause—but though 
Pope’s line ‘‘All discord is harmony not understood” is debatable, 
it is certainly true that this modern type of music, unfamiliar at 
first, has an indefinable allure if persevered with. Would-be converts 
should read a chapter on the subject in the Penguin Music 1951. 
Those who think the old is better will prefer Liszt, not rhapsodizing 
on Hungary this time but portraying in terms all can understand 
the story of St. Francis preaching to birds and of his namesake of Paula 
walking on the waters; the former, with its contrast between flut- 
tering wings and grave declamation, is effective: on the other side 
the Abbé, using a well-established clerical idiom, calls a holiday in 
Switzerland and Italy a pilgrimage. The Wagnerite will be dis- 
appointed with one side of the Parsifal disc which, after an incom- 
plete recording of the Flower Maidens’ scene in Act II, concludes 
with the Transformation scene of Act I: but there is compensation 
for this odd arrangement in a fine performance of the majestic 
Prelude which concludes as in the Opera and not as in the concert 
version. The bass-baritone of Wilhelm Strienz sounds strained now 
and then in his recital of predominantly religious works of a popular 
character, e.g. O Du Frohliche (O Sanctissima), Stille Nacht, Die Ehre 
Gottes (Beethoven’s The Heavens are Telling): the use of bells with 
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organ and orchestra is legitimate on discs of this kind, and the record 
stands up to it all very well. 

Byrd’s Mass is sung with the items in wrong sequence, and with 
the singular pronunciation of Latin familiar to us in the same choir’s 
Mass for Five Voices on 78s, small imperfections which do not occur 
in the American (Allegro) record made in London by Mr Bath | 
(Cathedral Choir School and St Edmund’s). The Fleet Street Choir 
gives a fine rendering well recorded, the fortissimo passages stirring 
and the pianissimo of the Crucifixus and Agnus Dei delicately moving. 

Technique of the L.P. record is improving, the Decca group 
still ploughing a lonely though not, we hope, an unprofitable furrow. 
An E.M.G. critic suggests that when His Master’s Voice starts produc- 
tion the Company should exchange its terrier for a dachshund! 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Form oF ALTAR CRUCIFIX 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1951, XXXVI, p. 38) 


H. B. writes: 

In his reply Canon Mahoney says he can discover no decision 
or recommendation on the point whether it is ‘“‘more suitable for 
our Lord to be represented as alive or dead’’. Could it not be said 
that Mediator Dei prohibits the old type of crucifix with the figure 
of our Lord alive, clothed and crowned, which represents Him as 
reigning rather than suffering? “Itaque . . . is ex recto aberret 
itinere . . . qui divini Redemptoris in crucem acti effigies ita con- 
formari iubeat, ut corpus eius acerrimos non referat, quos passus | 


est, cruciatus” (A.A.S., 1947, XX XIX, p. 546). 


Canon Mahoney replies: 

The encyclical deprecates the antiquarianism which requires | 
everything to be restored to its ancient form; ‘‘. . . non laudabile 
est omnia ad antiquitatem quovis modo reducere”. Among the 
examples of this attitude occurs the passage quoted by H. B. There- 
fore, as it seems to me, the Holy Father reproves those who would 
wish the figure of a suffering Christ to disappear from all crucifixes, 
but he does not forbid the use of a crucifix with a vested and crowned 
figure, provided this type is not put forward as the only sort that is 
proper and fitting. 
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CHURCH AND STATE ABROAD 
Tue Case oF ARCHBISHOP GRoOsz: II 


T is a safe guide, when interpreting the news of the Church in 

Communist-dominated Europe, always to think of the purpose 
in the mind of those who persecute as not yet the destruction of 
religion in any direct sense but as the creation of schism and the 
reduction of the Catholic Church to the position of the Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Union. It is earnestly insisted that freedom of 
religious practice will be observed, but by that is meant the kind of 
freedom accorded to the Orthodox under the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Moscow; a measure of freedom which is indeed real 
enough so far as it goes, but quite insufficient to satisfy Catholic 
claims. 

An essential step in the process in a country like Hungary is the 
“education” of the clergy in a State-sponsored body such as the so- 
called “National Peace Committee of Catholic Priests”. This was 
founded a year ago, in circumstances already described in these 
pages,’ as part of the pressure brought to bear on the Bishops to 
secure the Agreement between Church and State signed in Buda- 
pest on 30 August, 1950. It was launched in Budapest at a Confer- 
ence staged on 1 August, and, after it had served its immediate pur- 
pose, it was allowed to be fairly unobtrusive through the winter, 
building itself up by cautious stages. Then it was brought to the 
forefront again in February, when, to coincide with the important 
“Peace Rally” held in Berlin on 23-26 February, a further Confer- 
ence was staged in Budapest, at which such fellow-traveller priests 
as it had been possible to recruit were assembled to denounce the 
“frequent misinterpretations” of the Agreement of the previous 
August. 

In the weeks which followed there was great activity, up to the 
climax in June, 1951, with the “trial” of Archbishop Grész and the 
Gleichshaltung of the other Bishops, when meetings were held and 
‘Priests’ Committees” were formed all over Hungary. The Govern- 
ment had fancied that, by forcing the Agreement of 30 August on 
the Bishops, they had completely tied the hands of the Hierarchy, 
obliging the Bishops to support that “peace campaign” which was 


1 Tue CLercy Review, October 1950, p. xiii. 
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made the test of orthodoxy, and even obliging them to take disci- 
plinary measures against such priests as might refuse to co-operate, 
The Bishops did not take this view, however; and, as we told in 
these pages last month, that is why Archbishop Grész was “‘tried”’ 
and imprisoned. The parish clergy likewise, taking their lead over- 
whelmingly from the Bishops, showed themselves quite unim- 
pressed by the argument that by withholding their support from the 
Catholic Priests’ Peace Movement they were violating the Agree- 
ment. 

The Movement was intended to provide an easy opportunity for 
the clergy to persuade their consciences with sophism. It was from 
the beginning led by three apostate priests: Canon Beresztoczy, a 
former Director of Hungarian Catholic Action, who was tried and 
sentenced at the same time as Cardinal Mindzsenty and later 
released from prison as an entirely changed man;? Fr Richard 
Horvath, an ex-Cistercian; and Fr Istvan Balogh, the most familiar 
figure of the three, who has been politically active in Hungary since 
the end of the war as a sort of opposite number to the Czechoslovak 
Fr Plojhar, but who is now the least important of this trio. All three 
received decorations from the Hungarian Government on 4 April, 
1951, in recognition of their efforts to estrange the clergy from the 
Bishops. 

It was never easy to estimate the number of their followers. All 
that can be safely said is that the leadership would hardly be left so 
exclusively to these three if the enthusiastic supporters had been so 
plentiful as was claimed. In introducing in May 1951 the Bill estab- 
lishing the State Office for Church Affairs, the Government claimed 
that the National Peace Committee of Catholic Priests then had 
two thousand members. Not long before it had been triumphantly 
stated that ‘“‘thousands are joining the Movement’’, and then, a 
little later, that the total membership numbered “‘more than a 
thousand’’. Since the episcopal statements which followed the 
imprisonment of Archbishop Grész these four-figure totals may 
possibly have been reached, if the test of membership is simply 
acceptance of the kind of formulae which the Bishops came to 
accept; but up to the imprisonment of Archbishop Grész there was 
every reason to think that the numbers of clergy willingly and 








1The intention was to compel disciplinary measures, and the Bishop of 
Veszprem is now quoted as writing in Mag yar Nemzet, in the somewhat bewildering 
days following the imprisonment of Archbishop Grész: ““The Bench of Bishops 
have promised that a clause will be inserted in the ecclesiastical code, establishing 
disciplinary action against any religious (sc., diocesan priest) who fails to uphold 
the laws of the State.” Cf. The Tablet, 28 July, 1951, p. 64. 
2? Tue Ciercy Review, October 1959, p. xiii. 
3 Cf. The Tablet, 14 July, 1951, p. 33. 
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knowingly joining the Movement was in truth very small indeed, 
and was greatly exaggerated by its leaders and sponsors.! 


The Conference in Budapest on 1 August, 1950, seems to have 
been attended by some 300 priests, brought from all over the 
country, the Government providing them with free transport and 
not informing them at all closely of its purpose.? The Bishops in 
general do not seem positively to have forbidden their clergy to 
attend, but where possible they took the opportunity to discourage 
them; and the Bishop of Vacz in particular seems to have taken a 
stern view of those who did so. Dr Horvath, speaking at the Con- 
ference, sought to convey the impression that those attending were 
courageously defying their Bishops. ““We have met here,”’ he said, 
in a sentence charming for its literal meaning, “compelled by no 
one, censured, dissuaded and discouraged by many, encouraged 
and wanted by few.” 

As was explained on the eve of the Conference in a broadcast 
made by an apostate priest named Racz, the Conference had three 
aims: to put pressure on the Bishops to make them accept the 
“agreement” being forced upon them by the Government ; to express 
support for the Five Year Plan and, in general, for the political and 
social policy of the Government; and to advertise the “fight for 
peace” and the Stockholm Appeal and condemn “imperialism and 
warmongering”’. A threefold resolution passed at the close of the 
proceedings followed these lines, and, indeed, these three aims were 
supported ad nauseam, not only at the Conference but in scores of 
newspaper articles, broadcasts, and so on. The first aim was natur- 
ally not expressed in the sort of phrase that we have used above; 
care was taken to give no indication of the real obstacles to agree- 
ment with the Government, the Bishops being depicted as fighting 
a rearguard action to defend their selfish interests, thereby leading 
the Church into a hopeless position, and being unfavourably com- 
pared with the Polish Bishops. The second aim was pursued without 
inhibitions, and the Stockholm Appeal is in fact written in full into 
the agreement signed on 30 August. The third aim was pursued in a 
more restrained manner, and although the resolution passed at the 
end of the Conference contained a reference to aggression in Korea, 
the language about the Western imperialists was on the whole un- 
usually restrained, with no contrasting reference to the Soviet Union. 

1 Cf. the exaggerations exposed in THE CLERGY Review, October 1950, p. xiii. 

2 A sidelight on the way everything was stage-managed was given by an 
announcement broadcast by Radio Budapest on the eve of the Conference, 
requesting “‘the reverend gentlemen taking part in the meeting to call, on their 


arrival in Budapest, at the Secretariate of the ‘We Defend Peace’ movement”. 
The announcement added briefly : ““The Secretariate will arrange everything.” 
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The Conference was opened by Archpriest Antal Szechy, who 
said that it had met to discuss the methods by which Catholic priests 
could help the Government in its efforts to secure the social progress 
of the Hungarian working people, and how they could show that 
they “took the side of the Hungarian people as regards the Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal’. He concluded : 


“We are Catholic priests and citizens of our dear Hungarian 
Fatherland. We shall entirely fulfill our duties in both respects. For 
this I ask God’s blessing.”’ 


He was followed by the principal speaker, Fr Richard Horvath, 
who did not conceal that its real purpose was to put pressure on the 
Bishops in their negotiations with the Government : 


“Our movement gladly welcomes the negotiations between the 
Government and the Bench of Bishops, and expects them to be success- 
fully concluded as soon as possible. For its own part it gives moral 
backing to those negotiations, and wishes them success, but it holds the 
view that they should have been opened a long time ago.” 


Fr Horvath went on to say that “certain blind and retrograde 
ecclesiastical leaders”—meaning the Bishops—had led the Church 
into deadlock in her relations with the State, and it was essential to 
find a way out. An end must be put to “the unholy attitude and 
practices which muzzle freedom of conscience, and persecute priests” 
who speak in favour of freedom or democracy. Unity, he declared, 
is no less essential in matters of politics than in matters of doctrine, 
and therefore a means must be found of putting an end to the 
popular belief that all priests hold reactionary political views. Why 
should democratic priests be maltreated and suffer humiliations? 
“Sober, clear-thinking priests who wish to keep abreast with the 
times, instead of trying to turn back the clock of history,”’ are now 
in a majority, he claimed—in ludicrous disregard of the difficulties 
in arranging an audience for this Conference at which he spoke !— 
and they must triumph over the “small group” which was reluctant 
to abandon its “backward reactionary political short-sightedness”’. 
He spoke of the meetings of “democratic priests” held in Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Poland, and said that Hungary must not 
lag behind. Finally he spoke of the Stockholm Peace Appeal, saying 
that failure to sign it betrayed a desire for war, and that all the 
Hungarian clergy had wanted to sign; it was not their fault that 
their “spontaneous movement” had suddenly been halted by an 
order from the higher clergy forbidding priests and members of the 
religious Orders to do so. The Polish Bishops had all signed, and the 
Hungarian Bishops ought to do so too. 
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After this inauguration came the lull, when it was hoped that 
the Priests’ Committees would imperceptibly establish themselves ; 
that the clergy bit by bit would all take the line of least resist- 
ance and subscribe to these apparently innocuous formulae about 
peace. But nothing of the kind happened. On the contrary, it 
was clear by the spring that, paradoxically, the Communists who 
had wanted to discountenance the Bishops by telling them that they 
were out of touch with their clergy were in fact in the exactly oppo- 
site position, berating the clergy for being out of touch with their 
Bishops, on the ground that the mind of the Bishops was expressed 
in the Agreement of August 1950. A Kereszt! of 16 March, 1951, 
drew attention to those priests “whose attitude towards our peace 
meeting proved that they do not approve of the peace movement 
and do not agree with the resolution of the Bench of Bishops”’. It 
went on to deplore “the shocking fact that the priests who kept 
away’’—from the meetings of the “peace”? movement—“‘were not 
only those from the so-called ‘gentlemen’s quarters’ but also those 
from the workers’ districts, like Csepel, Pestszentlorinc and Kispest’’. 
‘Not a single priest came from those districts” to the Priests’ Peace 
Conference in Budapest in February, said A Kereszt. It was indeed a 
striking fact. 

Canon Beresztoczy, speaking at a meeting of the Hungarian 
National Peace Council on 13 March, 1951, also referred to “‘priests 
who adopted a hostile attitude’, or who remained “‘passive and 
indifferent about the fight for peace”. Six days later, on 19 March, 
his colleague Fr Horvath attacked those priests ‘“‘who on every 
possible occasion try to slander the peace movement of the Catholic 
priests’, and referred by name to a curate who had had the temerity 
to say that he recognized only Cardinal Mindszenty as his ecclesi- 
astical superior. Canon Beresztoczy, speaking at the same meeting 
on 19 March, stressed the need to fight against reaction among the 
clergy, and cited by name a Canon “who answered by slanders 
when called upon to take part in the peace movement’”’. Canon 
Beresztoczy continued the technique of personal denunciation a 
week or so later, when he singled out the Dean of Bekescsaba for 
saying: 

“T would not sit down at the same table with priests who are 
members of the peace movement.” 


The impression that these priests are in fact ostracized by the 
community was strengthened by Fr Horvath when he told the story 
of a priest at Debreczen who asked a woman to show him the way 


1The official regime-sponsored organ of fellow-travelling clergy; cf. THE 
Criercy Review, April 1951, p. v. 
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to the local Catholic Priests’ Peace Meeting. “I know the way,” she 
said, “‘but I won’t tell you, since I don’t want to commit a sin.” 
And Fr Horvath went on to complain that not one of the twenty- 
eight priests of the district had been present at this “otherwise very 
successful meeting’’. This proved, he said, that ‘everywhere there 
are strata and masses of people who listen only to the opinion of 
their priests”; which made it important to ensure that priests 
should speak on all subjects “from a viewpoint which complies with 
our tasks’. 

An article in Magyar Nemzet of 24 March called for the strict 
application of the Agreement of August 1950, to bring to book those 
“who abuse the pulpit for political purposes against the State’’. 
“Are we heretics?”’ asked Balogh in irritation at a meeting soon 
afterwards. 


“The question must be raised, how long can these gentlemen 
continue to call us heretics, in their arrogant manner? We are very 
patient, but what will happen if priests who work in the spirit of the 
Agreement are ca) ed heretics, and others, who, according to the Agree- 
ment, should be punished, are put on a high moral pedestal? If this 
happens, it is possible that the priests’ peace movement will be too weak 
to save such priests from the consequences. . . .” 


Earlier in this speech Balogh had uttered a veiled threat that if 
the Church failed to take action against “reactionary”’ priests, in 
accordance with the Agreement, the Bishops would find that they 
had a far harsher opponent to deal with than the Catholic Priests’ 
Peace Movement. He was, in other words, using the time-honoured 
self-justification of the quisling : ‘“We are trying so save our country 
from a worse fate ; if you do not compromise with us the regime will 
take over and you will be obliterated.” 

The attempt to separate the lower clergy from the Bishops, hope- 
fully regarded as the first stage in the progress towards schism in all 
the East European countries, was, in short, so unsuccessful that it 
became necessary to remove the Bishops. There was no expectation 
in August 1950 that it would be necessary to liquidate Archbishop 
Grész. But the steadfastness of the parish clergy was a leading 
reason why the regime’s attitude to him changed, and why his 
imprisonment had to be followed immediately by announcements 
that the other Bishops had toed the line, taking the oath of loyalty 
and issuing statements in favour of the regime.! The preferred 
alternative of simply by-passing them had proved impracticable. 

The Bishops, meanwhile, had behaved always as men of un- 
shakable courage. They continued so to behave up to the time of 

1 Cf. The Tablet, 14 July, 1951, p. 33. 
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the trial of Archbishop Grész, which marked a radical change in the 
whole position. Consider, for instance, the Lenten Pastoral Letter of 
the Bishop of Szekesfehervar in 1951, which is not at all the language 
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ry of a man ready to say that Hungary is happy under a benevolent 
re | regime: 

of The Holy Father has moderated fasting for Lent this year, because 
sts life calls to mankind to endure worries which are greater and sufferings 
th which are heavier to bear than fasting. The opportunities for sacrifice 

are not far to seek. ... 

ct 

se And the Bishop of Csanad, Mgr Hamvas, who had been one of the 
> Bishops’ delegation for negotiating the 1950 Agreement with the 
in Government, and who was denounced during the trial of Arch- 


bishop Grész, implicitly opposed Communist doctrine in his Lenten 
Pastoral by extolling the moral value of the family, and described 
as “criminal” those who destroyed family life by depriving the 
y breadwinner of the means of earning his livelihood—a clear refer- 
ence to Communist discrimination against workers punished with 
the loss of their jobs for infringements of discipline or against those 
k classified as reactionaries and forbidden to work at all. It is not 
difficult to know what Mgr Hamvas would have said, had he been 
free to express his mind, about the wholesale expulsion of middle- 


if class families from Budapest which began soon afterwards. 
' Meanwhile, in the period immediately preceding the climax 
y that came in June and July, four new Bishops were consecrated ; it 


was believed to be the first time in history that so many Bishops had 

beén consecrated in Hungary in so short a time. They were Mgr 

Michael Endrey, who had been responsible for Hungarian Catholic 

| Action since 1948 and who in April became titular Bishop of Barata 

» and Auxiliary of Eger; Mgr John Bard, whom Archbishop Grész, 

| two months or less before his arrest, consecrated to be titular Bishop 
| 


_—_—sS — 


of Ulpiana and Auxiliary of Kalocsa; Mgr Emery Szabo, who 
became titular Bishop of Thyateira and Auxiliary in the primatial 
See of Esztergom!; and Mgr Emery Kisberk, who became titular 
Bishop of Christianopolis and Auxiliary of Szekesfehervar. It is 
difficult to avoid the impression that the Bishops were expecting a 
sudden decimation of their numbers—that they were expecting, that 
is to say, the arrest of those against whom the Press and propaganda 
campaigns were becoming ever fiercer and fiercer. 

On 8 April, 1951, a message expressing the grateful appreciation 


wal lias 


SSR ragemememeres 


1 The other Auxiliary of Esztergom, Mgr Zoltan Meszlenyi, was arrested last 
year to prevent him becoming Vicar Capitular when that post was required for 
Canon Beresztoczy. We may note that the new Auxiliary, Mgr Szabo, has selected 
as the motto in his episcopal arms the words Fidelis usque ad mortem. 
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of the clergy for the loyalty and unwavering devotion of the faithful 
had been read in nearly every church in the country. Figures of 
Confessions and Communions continued to be extremely high; and 
the Hungarian Holy Year Committee, over which the Archbishop 
of Eger presided, reported to the Holy See that during the first eight 
months of the Holy Year of 1950 the numbers of those going to 
Holy Communion was seventy per cent higher than that for the | 
corresponding period of 1949. Other devotional practices, like the 
family Rosary, also grew; and many parishes introduced the prac- 
tice of fasting on one day in each week for the intentions of the Holy | 
Father. No Hungarians were allowed to make the pilgrimage to 
Rome during the Holy Year, but it is clear that the Communists 
have made no progress at all in the purpose for which they prevented 
it—in their efforts, that is, to estrange the faithful and the Church 
from the Holy See and to prepare the way for proclaiming a | 
schmismatic ‘National Church”’. 

The whole picture is one of a Catholic people deeply attached 
to its clergy, to its Bishops, to its Church and to its Holy Father. 
The events which followed the imprisonment of Archbishop Grész 
have been described in the London Catholic Press from official 
Hungarian Government sources.! We have at the moment of writing 
no further information about them; nor, should further information 
become available, will it be possible to print it in these pages, since 
the economies which the times require compel these “Church and 
State Abroad” pages to be discontinued, and they will not appear 
next month. This writer leaves his task with regret, being filled with 
a desire to make as many people as possible understand something 
of what is happening to the Church in Eastern Europe, and he 
closes this last narrative with the hope that those who have read 
these pages since the beginning of 1950 will pray the more earnestly 
for those Catholic Bishops, clergy and faithful who live there in 
darkness and the shadow of death. 

j. M. D. 


1 At the time of writing (28 July, 1951) no authentic information has become 
available to the Press to assist the interpretation of what is announced by M.T.I,, 
the official Hungarian Government news agency. 
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